
an anarchist journal of dangerous living 


Last year’s student protesters 
Are this year’s dropouts who can’t afford tuition; 
Last year’s striking workers are this year’s unemployed. 

Who is more entitled to occupy a school 
Than those who can’t afford to attend it? 

Who is more entitled to sabotage the economy 
Than those for whom there are no jobs? 

To survive, we have to fight from outside 
Where more and more of us find ourselves: 
Establishing a front at every margin, 
Becoming the eye of every storm. 


“What seems outrageous to one generation becomes a commonplace to the next. 
You think this can’t happen; but later, when it’s history, no one will be surprised.” 

-Jeanette Winterson 
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At the moment of its collapse, the Empire will 
bury everything, ready everything, under its 
ruins. Then what is the purpose of waiting? 
Isn't it better to go in search of the enemy and 
do everything possible to get rid of it? 

- Chrissus and Odotheus, Barbarians 
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THE BACKSTORY 


The narrative of this issue breaks off immediately before Occupy 
Wall Street pitched camp in Zuccotti Park on September 17, 2011, 
setting off a well-known chain of events. After three surprisingly 
quiet years of recession, the prayers of US anarchists were finally 
answered by a sudden populist groundswell with an anticapitalist 
streak, ostensibly based in the principles of horizontality and 
consensus inherited from the anti-globalization movement. 

Having your wishes granted is a sort of punishment, as you 
have to suffer all their shortcomings. Were anarchists really 
prepared to find common cause with “99%” of the population, 
reactionary politics and all? Was “occupying everything” a suf- 
ficient long-term strategy? Who de- 
cided consensus process was the best tti r - 1 ■ ■ 

decision-making model for arbitrarily '' L I U C 

convened assemblies of contrarians, DOSSlblG h 
undercover cops, the clinically in- . , ■ 

sane, and anyone else who just hap- U O bO 111 G t II I 

pened along? And hadn’t we argued 
the violence/non-violence debate into 
the ground already? be p( 

In the months leading up to this Ti ntn R 

outbreak, anarchists brainstormed 1 1 I LU LJ 

about how to set it off, but not what 

to do next. Even as we predicted a cataclysm, we couldn’t seem 
to get beyond desperately invoking it to anticipate what the 
challenges would be. As usual, it was hard to take our own 
predictions seriously enough to follow them through to their 
logical conclusions. 

But that’s another story, for another time. In the ensuing 
hubbub, many projects were suspended as anarchists scrambled 
to make the most of a window of opportunity that turned out 
to be brief indeed. Now that it has closed, we can get our 
bearings again. 

The first order of business is to make sure we haven’t forgotten 
anything. Such crests of momentum tend to obscure everything 


“If it is true that only the 
possible happens, then 
do something impossible, 
so that tomorrow it will 
be possible." 

-Tinto Brass, t'Urio 


that came before them. Afterwards, it’s hard to reconstruct what 
people were doing and thinking that helped bring them about, 
and what else people were up to before the wave hit. Those 
who live through a high point of struggle often set about try- 
ing to repeat it immediately, usually with diminishing returns. 
It might make more sense to retrace our steps to the context 
that produced that high point and take one more look around. 

For example, Occupy Seattle was able to carry out such excit- 
ing occupations and blockades because anarchists in the Puget 
Sound had already done so much to normalize insurrectionary 
tactics during the anti-police protests of early 2011. There are 
still countless cities across the US 
■ _ _ 1 j_l_ _ where this has not occurred; anar- 

d L U I I ly L I I C chists who live there must put that 

pens, then missing piece in place if they don’t 

' ' U I want the next wave of momentum 

I m possible, to catch them flat-footed. 

TQW j-£ y\/\ll On the other hand, while some 
strategies have already borne what 
tible. fruit they have to offer — it will be 

> C l f l Irlri years before anyone is enthusiastic 

>0, L Ly/ LU about camping in public parks again — 

others that were abandoned still hold 
untapped potential. It seemed that black bloc tactics had reached 
their apogee at the Toronto G20 summit to be superseded by 
occupation, but they came back into vogue as the Occupy 
movement reached its limits. What other approaches have we 
set aside that are still ripe with possibility? 

In our next issue, we’ll engage with the questions and op- 
portunities that arose in the wake of the Occupy movement. 
Here, we study the events that preceded it from the other side 
of the eruptions they helped set off. 

A spark for every powder keg, 
your fierce and tireless editors 
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“Anarchist discourse tried to shake readers’ in- unconscious wish to continue making use of 

ner fibers with histrionic, emotionally charged their finely honed skills for dealing with crises, 

declarations: ‘Oh, bourgeois vampires! You, What is more terrifying than the unknown, in 

on one side, and Jesuitism on the other: you which one must become something else — than 

have robbed the people, condemning them to uncertainty, in which one may blame oneself 

eternal suffering.’ T heir penchant for inflamed for things going badly because they really might 

discourse often led them to employ extrava- have gone better? Thus human beings’ tremen- 

gant terminology and affected expressions that dous capacity for adaptation, though it kept us 

sometimes bordered on the incomprehensible. alive in Auschwitz and Biafra, can shackle us 

For instance: ‘An endless number of character- to an otherwise insufferable present, 

istic types mill around in the distended belly On the other hand, when we have no choice 

of the great cosmopolis’; or, ‘A shapeless pro- but to adapt, it is certain that we will. If people 

toplasm that only the Carlylian heroes or the survived in Auschwitz and Biafra, we could 

pseudo-Nietzschean supermen could ferment surely adjust to life without managers, 

or mold.’ Litvak has noted a similar tendency 
among Spanish anarchists — they tried to dignify 
their discourse with rarified jargon, even if at 
times they did not know what the words they 
were using meant. 

-Juan Suriano, Paradoxes of Utopia: Anarchist 
Culture and Politics in Buenos Aires, i8go-igio 

Adult > 


par tx 

Glossary of Terms 


“Whoever knows he is deep, strives for clar- That is to say, obscene 

ity; whoever would like to appear deep to the 

crowd, strives for obscurity.” Adventurism > 

-Friedrich Nietzsche, The Gay Science The scandalous practice of enjoying yourself in 

the course of struggle 

For more on clarity and obscurity, we urge the 

earnest reader to consult George Orwell’s “Politics Agency > 

and the English Language .” Until November 1999, few anarchists knew 

anything about the World Trade Organization 
or the International Monetary Fund. Shortly 
Accident > after the historic protests of 1999 and 2000, any 

A statistical inevitability. punk or fellow-traveler could expound on their 

Some nuclear power plants are built on fault wrongdoings in greater detail than the average 

lines, but every mine, dam, oil rig, and waste grad student. Feeling that one has some influ- 

dump is founded upon a tacit acceptance of the ence over an issue, even by proxy or association, 

worst case scenario. On a long enough timeline, makes one a great deal more interested in it. 

everything that can go wrong will, however Activists usually begin by trying to educate the 

small the likelihood is from one day to the next. public in order to build up to taking action. 

The responsible parties may wring their hands Perhaps they’ve got it backwards, 

about Japan — and Haiti and the Gulf 
and New Orleans and Mexico City — 
but accident is no accident. 

Adaptation > 

One develops skills according to 
one’s situation. The executive learns 
to give orders, the underling to avoid 
carrying them out; the prisoner 
becomes adept at doing time (see 
ure i.). The need to utilize one’s 
capabilities is more powerful in most 
human beings than the desire for 
pleasure (see Desire ); for example, 
one of the forces that draws people 
back into abusive relationships is the 



figure i. 

“ The instant you get out 
of prison you hove the 
sense that you ore Leaving 
something dear to you. Why? 
Because you know that you 
ore Leaving o port of your Life 
inside, because you spent 
some of your Life there which, 
even if it was under terribLe 
conditions, is stiLL o port of 
you. And even if you Lived it 
bodLy and suffered horribLy, 
which is not oLwoys the 
cose, it is oLways better than 
the nothing that your Life is 
reduced to the moment it 
disappears.” 

-ALfredo Bononno 
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Air Conditioning > 

The more you use it, the hotter it gets (see Global Warming ) 

Alleged > 

Like every weapon, doubt is most frequently wielded against 
those without power (see Delegitimization ) 

Alternatives > 

The equipment is sterilized, the patient is anesthetized, and 
the operation is about to begin when a man comes charging 
through the doors. 

“WAIT!” shouts the intruder. “ Don’t operate!” 

“What the hell do you mean, ‘don’t operate,”’ sputters the 
dumbfounded surgeon. “This woman’s life is on the line!” 

“DON’T OPERATE!” repeats the hysterical man. “WHAT 
WILL YOU PUT IN PLACE OF THE TUMOR?” 

Arbitrary > 

Pertaining to or resulting from arbitration 

Author > In order to describe the world, he puts himself under 
voluntary house arrest 

Bailout > In the words of Benito Mussolini, “Fascism should 
rightly be called Corporatism, as it is the merger of corporate 
and government power.” This neologism did not take off, how- 
ever — probably because fascism is not the only political system 
based on such a merger. 

Blood Diamond > 

Where did you think diamonds came from? 

Bluff > 

Near the end of the Second World War, twice-decorated vet- 
eran Aleksandr Solzenhitsyn was arrested for sending a letter 
mentioning “the moustached one,” which the censors took to 
designate Stalin himself. Young Aleksandr was sent to the Soviet 
prison labor camps along with millions of dissidents, supposed 
conspirators, prisoners of war, and hapless civilians. 

After Solzenhitsyn and his fellow inmates had spent several 
strenuous months in forced labor, a guard distributed registration 
cards in a belated effort to sort out who all these prisoners were. 
One of the blanks on the form was marked “Trade or Profession.” 
Other inmates answered “tailor,” “barber,” or “cook” in hopes 
of obtaining a more advantageous position in the camps; but 
Solzenhitsyn, fed up altogether, scribbled in “nuclear physicist.” 

This was during the Soviet race to discover the secret of the 
atomic bomb. Solzenhytsin didn’t give the survey another thought, 
but a year and a half later a Black Maria arrived just for him. It 
took him to a sharashka, a special scientific research facility run by 
Ministry of State Security. He had never studied nuclear physics. 

We can imagine Solzenhitsyn on the laboratory bench the 
following morning, beginning his first day of work under the 
watchful eyes of elite guards. Concealing his dismay, he whis- 
pers to the inmate beside him, “Are you a nuclear physicist?” 

“Shh — no,” hisses back his new colleague. “But don’t worry — 
these morons have no idea what’s going on.” 


Captive Audience > 

Once upon a time, this distinction was useful, as some audi- 
ences might properly disengage themselves if they so chose; but 
in the age of Facebook and Twitter, the qualifier has become 
practically redundant 

Cardiologist > 

He knows how to maintain it, but not what it’s for 

Civilization > 

The tendency of pedestrians to stop walking when they step 
onto an escalator 

Common Sense > 

What is common becomes sense, but what is sensible does not 
necessarily become common 

Conspiracy Theory > 

Like free enterprise, conspiracy can be good, theory can be 
good, but conspiracy theory is not so good 

Critique > 

At first, one only recognizes particular instances to be worthy of 
critique; critique appears synonymous with rejection, implying 
deficiency in that which is critiqued. Over time, one discovers 
that everything warrants critique. This can produce cynicism: 
nothing is above reproach, nothing is pure, therefore nothing 
is worthwhile. But followed through to its logical conclusion, 
this insight inspires a profound optimism: if everything can be 
critiqued, then no matter how bleak things are, there is always 
a way to improve them. 

Those who comprehend this can pass beyond the binary of 
approval and disapproval, striving to identify the conflicting 
currents within any subject of inquiry so as to take sides inside 
positions as well as between them. 

Cultural > 

Of or pertaining to cults, large or small 

Debate > 

An opportunity for mutual gain often mistaken for a competi- 
tion, to the misfortune of all; as in economics, those who set 
out to win doom all to losing. Nothing is more precious to 
someone who wishes to sharpen her analysis and expand her 
perspectives than an intelligent person who disagrees with her. 

A rhetorician can dominate an argument; a bore can win 
the field by attrition, if not persuasion; an ideologue can stop 
up his ears and perhaps also the brains of everyone in earshot. 
But if you wish to converse rather than compete, you have to 
shoulder the burden of trying to help your interlocutor make 
her argument, as well. 

Delusion > 

A condition induced by reading Deleuze, as sadism is associ- 
ated with the Marquis de Sade and masochism with Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch 


Desire > 

In evolutionary terms, human beings do not 
have desires in order that we might fulfill them 
and be happy, but as a force to propel us over 
obstacles. This is evident in the way desire in- 
creases in proportion to the difficulty of its 
object — a misfortune for most, but a tremen- 
dous boon to romantic poets. 

Disappear > 

Not so long ago or far away, outspoken critics 
of the ruling order simply vanished. This was 
eventually deemed heavy-handed; today, more 
care is taken to make sure such critics do not 
appear in the first place. 

Of course, when radicals don’t even attempt 
to make their case to the general public, secret 
arrests and executions are unnecessary: for all 
practical purposes, they are already disappeared. 

Discovery > 

The process by which all that was previously 
known is forcibly erased (see Colonization ) 

Divorce > 

You never truly know someone until the two of 
you have been through a messy breakup (see fig - 
ure ii.) 



are forced into ghettos by the state; under capi- 
talism, people populate ghettos of their own 
free will, by choosing to be part of economically 
unsuccessful demographics. 

Gift Shop > 

Yet another contradiction in terms — can even 
gift-giving be conscripted to capitalist ends? 


figure ii. 

“Not how one soul comes 
close to another but how it 
moves owoy shows me their 
kinship and how much they 
belong together” 

-Friedrich Nietzsche 


Graveyard Shift > 

Capitalism puts some workers six feet under 
without even killing them 


Downtown > 

“No one goes there anymore — it’s too crowded” 


Guardian > 

That is to say, warden 


Eco -terrorism > 

A word coined by the Center for Defense of Free 
Enterprise. Just as those whose lands were sto- 
len via violent conquest and violated treaties are 
“Indian givers,” those who would prevent the 
destruction of those lands are “eco-terrorists.” 

Endurance > 

The anvil seems to be getting the worst of it, 
but the hammer breaks first 

Escalate > 

An escalator is a machine that carries a person 
closer to Kingdom Come; practiced thought- 
lessly, escalation can add up to the same thing 

Fair > 

Short for fair-to-middling — that is to say, me- 
diocre (see Fair Trade, Fair Use ) 

Ghetto > 

One can highlight the essential difference 
between fascism and capitalist democracy by 
contrasting the ways ghettos are established 
under the two systems. Under fascism, people 


Heartbeat > 

A disorder afflicting an otherwise healthy corpse 

Highway Robbery > 

Once upon a time, independent businessmen 
would halt vehicles on country roads and de- 
mand a fee from the occupants; nowadays this 
industry has been nationalized (see figure iii.) 

figure iii. 
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Masterfully > 

The way a master would — which is to say, skill- 
fully, of course (see Poorly ) 

Memory > 

Those who unearth long-lost memories while 
traveling discover that memory is not so much 
a static quantity as a dynamic relationship to 
the past triggered, and framed, by the present. 
One can only reconnect with the heritage of 
struggle in the process of struggle — as they 
knew in Aeneas’s day, ghosts require a blood 
sacrifice to take on flesh enough to speak. 

Mercenary > 

That is to say, employee 

Molotov Cocktail > 

A message in a bottle 


figure iv. 


Homeland Security > 

They slaughter the original inhabitants, poison 
the soil and water, impose general amnesia, 
then call this their homeland! 

Humanity > 

The most depreciated commodity 

Hypochondria > 

“Oh my god — I’m afraid I’m coming down 
with— HYPOCHONDRIA! !” 


Neutral > 

For all intents and purposes, dead (see Neu- 
tralized) 

Peace Dividend > 

Among capitalists, even peace has to pay its 
own way 

Print Media > 

A verb followed by an object, denoting the archa- 
ic practice of printing out text files rather than 
simply reading them on one’s computer screen 


Ideologue > 

Ideas get the proponents they deserve (see 
Ideology ) 

Immure > 

Surround with walls; imprison. Once upon a 
time, only convicts were said to be immured; 
today one rarely hears this word, perhaps be- 
cause there are walls enough for all of us. 

Inquisition > 

So long as power is concentrated in the hands 
of a few, inquiry is never impartial and disinter- 
ested, nor without consequences (see figure iv.) 

Italics > 

A sure sign of an author whose writing is slanted 
to the right 

Market Forces > 

Indeed it does 

Marriage > 

Tying the Gordian knot (see Divorce ) 


Pro-Life > 

Only the unborn have the right to live 

Raison d’Etat > 

As the dictionary explains, “a purely political 
reason for action on the part of a ruler or gov- 
ernment, especially where a departure from 
openness, justice, or honesty is involved.” It’s 
easy to see what sort of reason the state em- 
ploys — but what is the state’s raison d’etre? 

Real Estate > 

As the crisis of 2008 showed, real estate isn’t 
any more “real” than any other investment; 
like all capitalist values, the value of property 
is socially constructed and can vanish in a crisis 
of faith at any time 

Servility > 

A means of gaining the element of surprise 

Sustainable Technology > 

One can also sustain injuries — at least up to 
a point 
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Target Market > 

A redundancy 

Tautology > 

A statement of which one might say, in the vernacular, “It is 
what it is” 

Thing > 

A monotonous event 

Top-Down > 

Denoting a system in which actions are initiated at the top 
of a hierarchy. One might think the opposite to be “bottom- 
up,” but this still assumes an “up”; many grass-roots initiatives 
make this error, attempting to exert leverage through political 
channels rather than developing the power to achieve their 
goals autonomously. Better simply to topple pyramids than to 
attempt to defy gravity. 

Twit > 

A silly or foolish person (see Twitter ) 


Venture Capital > 

In this society, capital appears to be the subject of history, acting 
upon human beings as if we were objects: it determines where we go 
and what we do, it even gets to have adventures, all at our expense 

White Guilt > 

That much is obvious. The question is what you do. 

White Lie > 

A harmless or trivial lie (see Genocide) 

Writer’s Block > 

[Continued from issue 7] A peasant family finds a goose that 
lays golden eggs; everything goes swimmingly until, hoping to 
obtain all the gold at once, they slice open their benefactor and 
find — nothing. When an author treats herself as a sweatshop 
from which to extract the maximum yield, her creative faculties 
are bound to go on strike like any exploited workforce. 


Words of the Issue: 

Extremism and Legitimacy 


Extremism > 

A few years into the 21 st century, 

Dutch corporate media ran a series 
of stories accusing the squatting 
movement of escalating violence 
and criminality. This was bewilder- 
ing: twenty-five years earlier squat- 
ters had regularly engaged in pitched 
battles with police, but by the time 
of the news coverage the movement 
was comparatively tame and weak. 

In 2010, following up on the public 
relations work carried out by corpo- 
rate journalists, the Dutch parliament 
made squatting illegal. 

When the squatting movement was 
at its peak and thousands of people 
routinely participated in violent con- 
frontations with the authorities, it 
was impossible to brand it “extrem- 
ist” because so many people were 
involved that it was understood as 
a part of Dutch society. Ironically, it 
was the decline of “extremist” tac- 
tics and organizing that enabled the 
press to brand squatters extremists, paving the way for their 
formal criminalization. Faced with this smear campaign, the 


only hope for the squatting movement 
would have been a resurgence of wide- 
spread participation in confrontational 
activity. This should serve as a warning 
to all who react to corporate slander 
by distancing themselves from militant 
organizing. 

Legitimacy > 

As soon as the administration learns 
that one of the buildings has been oc- 
cupied, the announcement goes out 
that the occupation is being carried 
out by non-students. At first, this seems 
like a clever move: in a campus-based 
struggle, non-student participants are 
likely to be seen as illegitimate. 

In fact, the administration is making 
a dangerous gamble. By the end of the 
day, the crowd outside the occupied 
building has grown to over a thousand 
people. Does this mean that they didn’t 
hear the announcement, or that they 
don’t believe the administration — or 
that they don’t care if the occupiers are 
non-students? If this sets a precedent legitimizing non-student 
occupations of campus buildings, it’ll be a whole new ball game. 
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Overture: 

The More Things Change . . . 


Once, the basic building block of patriarchy was the nuclear 
family, and calling for its abolition was a radical demand. Now 
families are increasingly fragmented — yet has this fundamen- 
tally expanded women’s power or children’s autonomy? 

Once, the mainstream media consisted of only a few televi- 
sion and radio channels. These have not only multiplied into 
infinity but are being supplanted by forms of media such as 
Facebook, Youtube, and Twitter. But has this done away with 
passive consumption? And how much more control over these 
formats do users really have, structurally speaking? 

Once, movies represented the epitome of a society based on 
spectatorship; today, video games let us star in our own shoot- 
em-up epics, and the video game industry does as much business 
as Hollywood. In an audience watching a movie, everyone is 
alone; the most you can do is boo if the storyline outrages you. 
In the new video games, on the other hand, you can interact 
with virtual versions of other players in real time. But is this 
greater freedom? Is it more togetherness? 

Once, one could speak of a social and cultural mainstream, 
and subculture itself seemed subversive. Now “diversity” is at 
a premium for our rulers, and subculture is an essential motor 
of consumer society: the more identities, the more markets. 

Once, people grew up in the same community as their parents 
and grandparents, and travel could be considered a destabiliz- 
ing force interrupting static social and cultural configurations. 
Today, life is characterized by constant movement as people 
struggle to keep up with the demands of the market; in place 
of repressive configurations, we have permanent transience, 
universal atomization. 


Once, laborers stayed at one workplace for years or decades, 
developing the social ties and common reference points that 
made old-fashioned unions possible. Today, employment is 
increasingly temporary and precarious, as more and more work- 
ers shift from factories and unions to service industry and 
compulsory flexibility. 

Once, wage labor was a distinct sphere of life, and it was 
easy to recognize and rebel against the ways our productive 
potential was exploited. Now every aspect of existence is be- 
coming “work” in the sense of activity that produces value in 
the capitalist economy: glancing at one’s email account, one 
increases the capital of those who sell advertisements. In place 
of distinct specialized roles in the capitalist economy, we in- 
creasingly see flexible, collective production of capital, much 
of which goes unpaid. 

Once, the world was full of dictatorships in which power 
was plainly wielded from above and could be contested as 
such. Now these are giving way to democracies that appear to 
include more people in the political process, thus legitimizing 
the repressive powers of the state. 

Once, the essential unit of state power was the nation, and 
nations competed among themselves to assert their individual 
interests. In the era of capitalist globalization, the interests of 
state power transcend national boundaries, and the dominant 
mode of conflict is not war but policing. This is occasionally 
employed against rogue nations, but continuously implemented 
against people. 

Once, one could draw lines, however arbitrary, between the 
so-called First World and Third World. Today the First World 
and the Third World coexist in every metropolis, and white 
supremacy is administered in the United States by an African- 
American president. 
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IT SEEMS THAT EVEM 
WUEM SOW GET MAT 
SOW WAMT, SOW'RE 
MOT MAPPS. 



TME POIMT IS MOT TO COMPEMM 
THE PlOW OP UISTOPS OP CAPP THAT 
OWP IMMOVATIOMS WAVE 6EEM STOIEM 
P0OW US, PUT TO STWPS MOW SOME 
OP OWP OWM POPMS OP RESISTAMCE 
WAVE EECOME PAPT OP TWE WOPlP WE 
APE TPVIMG TO CWAMGE. 



At the turn of the century, we could only imagine anarchism 
as a desertion from an all-powerful social order. 


A decade ago, as starry-eyed young maniacs, we published Days 
of War, Nights of Love, unexpectedly one of the best-selling an- 
archist books of the following decade.* Although controversial 
at the time, in retrospect it was fairly representative of what 
many anarchists were calling for: immediacy, decentraliza- 
tion, do-it-yourself resistance to capitalism. We added some 
more provocative elements: anonymity, plagiarism, crime, 
hedonism, the refusal of work, the delegitimization of history 
in favor of myth, the idea that revolutionary struggle could be 
a romantic adventure. 

Our approach was shaped by a specific historical context. 
The Soviet bloc had recently collapsed and the impending 
political, economic, and ecological crises had yet to come into 
view; capitalist triumphalism was at its peak. We focused on 
undermining middle class values because they seemed to define 
everyone’s aspirations; we presented anarchist struggle as an 
individual project because it was difficult to imagine anything 
else. As the anti-globalization movement gathered momentum 
in the US and gave way to the anti-war movement, we came 
to conceptualize struggle more collectively, though still as 
originating from a personal decision to oppose a firmly rooted 
status quo. 

Today, much of what we proclaimed has become passe. As 
capitalism has shifted into a state of perpetual crisis and tech- 
nological innovations have penetrated deeper into every aspect 

* At the time, we had no idea the book would reach anyone at all. A fierce 
argument took place shortly before it went to print over whether to print 
1000 or 1500 copies, which concluded with one Crimethlnc. agent declar- 
ing that he would pay for the extra 500 copies himself and give them away. 
Instead, we went through fifteen printings over the next ten years; as of this 
writing, well over 60,000 print copies are in circulation, not counting the 
various translations. 


of life, instability, decentralization, and anonymity have come 
to characterize our society without bringing the world of our 
dreams any closer. 

Radicals often think they are out in a wasteland, disconnected 
from society, when in fact they are its cutting edge — though not 
necessarily moving towards the goals they espouse. As we argued 
in an earlier issue of this journal, resistance is the motor of his- 
tory: it drives social, political, and technological developments, 
forcing the prevailing order to innovate constantly in order 
to outflank or absorb opposition. Thus we can contribute to 
tremendous transformations without ever achieving our object. 

This is not to credit radicals with the agency to determine 
world events, so much as to assert that we often find ourselves 
unconsciously on their cusp. Measured against the infinities 
of history, all agency is infinitesimal — but the very notion of 
political theory presumes that it is still possible to utilize this 
agency meaningfully. 

When we strategize for individual campaigns, we have to 
take care not to make demands that can be defused by partial 
reforms, lest our oppressors neutralize us by simply granting 
them. Some examples of easily co-opted radical programs are 
so obvious that it is practically vulgar to point them out: bicycle 
fetishism, “sustainable” technology, “buying local” and other 
forms of ethical consumerism, volunteer work that mitigates 
the suffering caused by global capitalism without challenging 
its roots. 

But this phenomenon can also occur on a structural level. 
We should look at the ways we have called for broad social 
change that could take place without shaking the foundations 
of capitalism and hierarchy — so that next time our efforts can 
take us all the way. 


Today it must become a line of flight out of a collapsing world. 


Not Working— 

Did It Work? 

The defining provocation of our early years 
was to take literally the Situationists’ dictum 
NEVER WORK. A few of us decided to test out 
on our own skin whether this was actually pos- 
sible. This bit of bravado showed all the genius 
of untutored youth, and all the perils. Though 
countless others had trodden this road before, 
for us it was as if we were the first primates to 
be shot into space. In any case, we were doing 
something, taking the dream of revolution seri- 
ously as a project one might initiate in one’s own 
life immediately, with — as we used to say — an 
aristocratic disdain for consequences. 

It’s tempting to brush this off as mere per- 
formance art. Yet we have to understand it as 
an early attempt to answer the question that 
still faces would-be revolutionaries in the US 
and Western Europe: What could interrupt our 
obedience? Contemporary insurrectionists have 
attempted to ask this same question, though 
their answers have been equally limited. Nei- 
ther voluntary unemployment nor gratuitous 
vandalism alone seem to be capable of jerking 
society into a revolutionary situation! . Despite 
everything, we stand by our initial hunch that it 
will take a new way of living to bring about such 
a situation; it’s not just a matter of putting in 
enough hours at the same old tasks. The essential 
fabric of our society — the curtain that stands 
between us and another world — is above all the 
good behavior of exploited and excluded alike. 

Within a decade, history rendered our experi- 
ment obsolete, perversely granting our demand 
for an unemployable class. US unemployment 
rates, alleged to be at 4% in the year 2000, have 
been well over twice that for three years now — 
only counting people known to be actively look- 
ing for work. More importantly, employment is 
increasingly temporary and precarious. The ex- 
cess of consumer society once offered dropouts 
a certain margin of error; the economic crisis 
eroded this and gave a decidedly involuntary 
flavor to joblessness. 

It turns out capitalism has no more use for 
us than we have for it. This doesn’t just go for 
anarchist dropouts, but for millions of work- 
ers in the US. Despite the economic crisis, 
major corporations are reporting enormous 
earnings — but instead of using this income 
to hire more employees, they’re investing in 

f To be fair, the insurrectionist mantra of attack is more up to 
date than our boycott of wage labor. The latter presumed that 
the economy requires our participation; the former accepts 
that it does not, and focuses on interrupting it by other means. 


foreign markets, purchasing new technology 
to reduce their need for employees, and paying 
out dividends to stockholders. As ready as the 
government is to bail them out, what’s good for 
General Motors is not good for the country; the 
most profitable companies in the US right now 
are shifting both production and consumption 
to “developing markets” overseas. 

In this context, dropout culture looks a bit 
like a voluntary austerity program; it’s conve- 
nient for the wealthy if we reject consumer 
materialism, since there’s not enough to go 
around anyway. In the late 20 th century, when 
the majority of people identified with their 
jobs, refusing to pursue employment as self- 
realization expressed a rejection of capitalist 
values. Now erratic employment and identifi- 
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cation with one’s leisure activities rather than 
one’s career path have been normalized as an 
economic position rather than a political one. 

Capitalism is also incorporating our asser- 
tion that people should act according to their 
consciences instead of for a wage. In an econ- 
omy full of opportunities to sell one’s labor, it 
makes sense to emphasize the importance of 
other motivations for activity; in a precarious 
economy, being willing to work for free has 
different implications. The state increasingly 
relies on the same do-it-yourself ethic that once 
animated the punk underground to offset the 
deleterious effects of capitalism. It is cheaper 
to let environmentalists volunteer to clean up 
the BP oil spill than to pay employees to do 
this, for example. The same goes for Food Not 
Bombs if it functions as a charity program rather 
than a component of a revolutionary program. 

Today the challenge is not to persuade people 
to refuse to sell their labor, but to demonstrate 
how a redundant class can survive and resist. Un- 
employment we have in abundance — we need 
to interrupt the processes that produce poverty. 
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New Technologies, 
Outmoded Strategies 

In the second half of the 20 th century, North American radicals 
based themselves in subcultural enclaves from which to launch 
assaults on mainstream society. The call for confrontational 
unemployment presumed a context of existing countercultural 
spaces in which people could invest themselves in something else. 

The cultural landscape is different today; subculture itself 
functions differently. Thanks to new communications technol- 
ogy, it develops and spreads much faster, and is replaced just as 
quickly. Punk rock, for example, is no longer a secret society 


into which high school students are initiated by classmates’ 
mix tapes. It is still generated by the participants, but now as 
a consumer market mediated via impersonal venues such as 
message boards and downloading. It’s no surprise if people are 
less personally invested in it: as easily as they discovered it, 
they can move on to something else. In a world composed of 
information, subculture no longer appears to be outside society, 
indicating a possible line of escape, but rather one of many 
zones within it, a mere matter of taste. 

Meanwhile, the internet has transformed anonymity from 
the province of criminals and anarchists into a feature of ev- 
eryday communication. Yet unexpectedly, it also fixes political 
identities and positions in place according to a new logic. The 
landscape of political discourse is mapped in advance by URLs; 


PLAYING THE GAME 

“Play is not constrained by external demands — the player 
establishes her own goals and meanings in the course of 
acting. Play takes place in a condition of freedom — rather, 
it is the condition of freedom. In play, the individual in- 
teracts with the forces around her rather than reacting to 
them, creates the context for her actions as she acts rather 
than passively being shaped by the situation: it is thus that 
self-determination is possible.” 

- Harbinger #4, 2001 

Prisoners at the Jixi labor camp in China, many locked up for 
“crimes against the state,” are forced to work backbreaking 
twelve-hour shifts in coal mines.* This sort of slave labor has 
long been integral to capitalism. But an additional occupation 
is forced on them: by night, they have to “mine” currency in 
online games like World of Warcraft, facing corporeal punish- 
ment if they don’t meet quotas. Their captors sell the virtual 
gold for real dollars and euros, cutting the prisoners no part 
of the pie. One ex-prisoner estimated that the traffic in game 
credits was more profitable than any of the manual labor in the 
camp. American and European gamers buy so many 
credits that it has become a $2 billion industry 
regulated by the Chinese state. 

What takes place in the Jixi camp is 
work, not play, but it tells us a lot 
about what work and play have be- 
come. The imperative of all work 
is to achieve more and more effi- 
ciency — but to what purpose? It is 
certainly not simply for the sake of 
producing material goods; it might 
not even be for amassing wealth so 
much as dominating human beings 
in their entirety, subsuming them 
into a power structure by force or 
seduction. Today this logic has colonized play 
no less than work. 

* As reported by The Guardian in May 2011. 


The micro-economy of World of Warcraft resembles the de- 
rivatives market in that it is not tied to the “real” world and yet 
exerts disproportionate effects upon it. But we could also look 
at the video game industry as the next step in the evolution of 
drug cartels. Externally structured yet thoroughly participatory, 
video games can absorb players in an alternate reality in ways 
television and movies cannot, to a degree of complexity and 
control drugs cannot. While prisoners slave to produce profit 
from this virtual sphere, “free” users are indoctrinated to equate 
recreation with competition for abstract metrics of wealth and 
power. Accounting and trading now characterize leisure time as 
well as business. Even after the crash of the derivatives market 
in 2008, the old promise of capitalism reappears: if you can’t 
own your own house after all, at least your avatar can! 

New technologies are enabling this colonization to penetrate 
deeper physically as well as mentally. As of 2011, the new holder 
of the Guinness World Record for 
“fastest selling consumer electron- 
ics device” is Kinect, a video- and 
voice-activated interface that su- 
persedes the keyboard in inte- 
grating us into the virtual. This 
offers corporations the potential to 
shape the conscious and unconscious 
movements of our whole bodies. When dance 
is not the free, open-ended exploration of space but a 
matter of matching a template imposed on the level 
of centimeters, there is nothing to distin- 
guish it from the labor that takes place 
in factories and sweatshops. The only 
difference is that it does not produce 
an hourly wage, but a purely virtual re- 
ward — albeit equally standardized. 

Today more than ever, the only way to 
realize the kind of play we celebrated in Harbinger a 
decade ago is to attack the forces that structure our 
lives. May the next generation lead the charge — it 
always falls to children to teach their parents how 
to play make-believe again. 

- Crimethlnc . Ex-Players’ Collective 
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it’s difficult to produce a my- 
thology of collective power 
and transformation when 
every statement is already 
located in a known con- 
stellation. A poster on a 
wall could have been put 
up by anyone; it seems to 
indicate a general senti- 
ment, even if it only rep- 
resents one person’s ideas. 

A statement on a website, 
on the other hand, appears 
in a world permanently segre- 
gated into ideological ghettos. 

The myth of Crimethlnc. as a 
decentralized underground anyone 
could participate in inspired a great 
deal of activity until the topography of the in- 
ternet slowly concentrated attention on a single webpage. 

Thus the internet has simultaneously fulfilled and rendered 
obsolete the potential we saw in subculture and anonymity.* 
One could say the same of our advocacy of plagiarism; a decade 
ago we thought we were taking an extreme position against 
authorship and intellectual property when in fact we were 
barely ahead of the curve. The weeks we spent combing librar- 
ies for images to reuse foreshadowed a world in which practi- 
cally everyone does the same thing with Google Image Search 
for their blogs. Conventional notions of authorship are being 
superseded by new forms of production such as crowdsourc- 
ing, in which tasks are outsourced to the general public. This 
points to a possible future in which free volunteer labor will 
be a major part of the economy — as a part of capitalism rather 
than an opposition to it. 

Here we arrive at one of the most pernicious ways our wishes 
have been granted in form rather than content. Free distribution, 
once thought to demonstrate a radical alternative to capitalist 
models, is now taken for granted in a society in which the means 
of material production are still held hostage by capitalists! . 
Electronic formats lend themselves to free distribution of infor- 
mation; this forces those who produce material formats such as 
newspapers to give them away, too, or go out of business — to be 

* This is not to say there is no more potential in anonymity or subculture. The 
internet offers new frontiers for offensive experiments in both. The online 
attacks carried out by the group Anonymous suggest an increasingly radical 
agenda; Lulzsec and similar groups have taken this further, explicitly espousing 
anarchism. But these attacks are dangerous precisely in that they challenge 
the ideological mapping of the internet by interrupting its compartmental- 
ized topography. This shows how the front lines of information warfare have 
shifted from the streets, where almost anyone could take part, to a territory 
that is only accessible to those with considerable proficiency and resources. 

t In the mid-1990s, the most radical do-it-yourself bands fantasized about 
being able to give away their records as a political statement; now every 
band practically has to give away music just to get started. While it appears 
at first glance that music is being decommodified, in fact musicians are being 
compelled to provide free labor that reinforces consumer dependence on 
new commodities such as computers and Iphones. Benefit records used to be 
able to raise significant quantities of money for political prisoners and other 
causes outside the logic of the exchange economy; today this is much more 
difficult. Thus free distribution can serve to concentrate capital in the hands 
of capitalists, undercutting the resistance strategies of the previous generation. 


happy to work for free. Meanwhile, food, housing, and other 
necessities — not to mention the hardware required to access 
electronic formats — are as expensive as ever. This situation 
offers a certain amount of access to the dispossessed while 
benefiting those who already control vast resources; it is perfect 
for an era of high unemployment in which it will be necessary 
to placate the jobless and make use of them. It implies a future 
in which a wealthy elite will use free labor from a vast body 
of precarious and unemployed workers to maintain its power 
and their dependence. 

This is all the more gruesome in that this free labor will be 
absolutely voluntary, and will appear to benefit the general 
public rather than the elite. 


Perhaps the central 
contradiction of 
our age is that the 
new technologies 
and social forms 
horizontalize 
production and 
distribution of 
information, yet 
render us more 
dependent on 
corporate products. 
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Decentralizing 
Hierarchy: 
Participation as 
Subjugation 



At the close of the 1990s, anarchists cham- 
pioned participation, decentralization, and 
individual agency. Building on our experi- 
ences in the do-it-yourself underground, we 
helped popularize the viral model, in which 
a format developed in one context could be 
reproduced worldwide. Exemplified by pro- 
grams like Food Not Bombs and tactics such as 
the Black Bloc, this helped spread a particular 
anti-authoritarian culture from New York to 
New Zealand. 

At the time, we were responding both to 
the limitations of the previous century’s politi- 
cal and technological models and to emerging 
opportunities to transcend them. This put us 


"Autonomous Nationoiists” 
ore adopting anarchist 
aesthetics and organizing 
principles. 


near the forefront of innovations that reshaped 
capitalist society. For example, TXTmob, the 
SMS text messaging program developed by the 
Institute for Applied Autonomy for protests 
at the Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions, served as a model for Twitter. 
Similarly, one can interpret the networks of 
the international do-it-yourself underground, 
formalized in guidebooks like Book Your Own 
Fucking Life, as forerunners of Myspace and 
Facebook. Meanwhile, the viral model is now 
best known for viral marketing. 


So while pundits professed surprise at the 
role Twitter, Facebook, and other social net- 
working media played in the uprisings in Tu- 
nisia, Egypt, and elsewhere around the Middle 
East, we should not be surprised — that is ex- 
actly what they were originally designed for. 
The question is why they haven’t been part of 
comparable upheavals in the US. 

It seems that consumer culture has caught up 
to us, integrating our escape attempt into the 
maintenance of the spectacle we rejected and 
offering everyone else the opportunity to “es- 
cape” as well. Bored by unidirectional network 
television programming, the modern consumer 
can do her own programming, albeit still at a 
physical and emotional distance from her fel- 
low viewers. Our longings for more agency and 
participation have been granted, but inside a 
framework still fundamentally determined by 
capitalism. The demand that everyone become 
a subject rather than an object has been real- 
ized: now we are the subjects administering 
our own alienation, fulfilling the Situationist 
dictum that the spectacle is not just the world 
of appearances but rather the social system 
in which human beings only interact as their 
prescribed roles.* 

Even fascists are trying to get in on decen- 
tralization and autonomy. In Europe, “Autono- 
mous Nationalists” have appropriated radical 
aesthetics and formats, utilizing anticapital- 
ist rhetoric and black bloc tactics. This is not 
simply a matter of our enemies attempting to 
disguise themselves as us, though it certainly 
muddies the waters: it also indicates an ideo- 
logical split in fascist circles as the younger gen- 
eration attempts to update its organizational 
models for the 21 st century. Fascists in the US 
and elsewhere are engaged in the same proj- 
ect under the paradoxical banner of “National 
Anarchism”; if they succeed in persuading the 
general public that anarchism is a form of fas- 
cism, our prospects will be bleak indeed. 

What does it mean if fascists, the foremost 
proponents of hierarchy, can employ the decen- 
tralized structures we pioneered? The commu- 
nist dictatorships of the 20 th century taught us 
the consequences of using hierarchical means 
to pursue supposedly non-hierarchical ends. 
The 21 st century may show us how supposedly 
non-hierarchical means can produce hierar- 
chical ends. 

Extrapolating from these developments 
and others, we might hypothesize that we are 

* “The spectacle is not a collection of images; it is a social 

relation between people that is mediated by images.” 

-Guy Debord, Society of the Spectacle 


moving towards a situation in which the foundation of hierar- 
chical society will not be permanent centralization of power, 
but the standardization of certain disempowering forms of so- 
cializing, decision-making, and values. These appear to spread 
spontaneously, though in fact they only appear desirable because 
of what is absent in the social context imposed on us. 

But — decentralized hierarchies? This sounds like a Zen koan. 
Hierarchy is the concentration of power in the hands of a few. 
How can it be decentralized? 

To make sense of this, let’s go back to Foucault’s conception 
of the panopticon. Jeremy Bentham designed the panopticon 
as a model to make prisons and workplaces more efficient; it 
is a circular building in which all the rooms open inward on a 
courtyard, so as to be viewed from a central observation tower. 
The inmates cannot see what goes on in the tower, but they know 
they may be under observation from it at any given moment, 
so they eventually internalize this surveillance and control. In 
a word, power sees without looking, while the observed look 
without seeing. 

In the panopticon, power is already based in the periphery 
rather than the center, in that control is chiefly maintained 
by the inmates themselves. f Workers compete to be capital- 
ists rather than establishing common cause as a class; fascists 
enforce oppressive relationships autonomously, without state 
oversight. Domination is not imposed from above but is a func- 
tion of participation itself 

Simply to participate in society, we must accept the media- 
tion of structures determined by forces outside our control. For 
example, our friendships increasingly pass through Facebook, 
cellular phones, and other technologies that map our activities 
and relationships for corporations as well as government intel- 
ligence; these formats also shape the content of the friendships 
themselves. The same goes for our economic activities: in place 
of simple poverty we have loans and credit ratings — we are not 
a class without property, but a class driven by debt. And once 
again, all this appears voluntary, or even as “progress.” 

What does it look like to resist in this context? Everything 
seemed so much easier in 1917 when proletarians worldwide 
dreamed of storming the Winter Palace. Two generations later, 
the equivalent seemed to be taking over the headquarters of 
network television; this fantasy reappeared in Hollywood action 
movie Vfor Vendetta as recently as 2005. Now, it’s increasingly 
obvious that global capitalism has no center, no heart through 
which to drive a stake. There are crucial nodes and infrastruc- 
tures, but like Bentham’s panopticon, domination is founded 
above all upon the docility of those at the periphery. 

In fact, this development is a boon to anarchists, in that it 
closes the way to top-down forms of struggle. There are no 
shortcuts now, and no justifications for taking them — there 
will be no more “provisional” dictatorships. The authoritarian 
revolutions of the 20 th century are behind us for good; if revolt 
is to break out, anarchist practices will have to spread. 

t The inmate of the panopticon “assumes responsibility for the constraints 
of power; he makes them play spontaneously upon himself; he inscribes in 
himself the power relation in which he simultaneously plays both roles; he 
becomes the principle of his own subjection.” -Michel Foucault, Discipline 
and Punish 


Some have argued that in the absence of a center, when the 
aforementioned virus is much more dangerous than the frontal 
assault, the task is not so much to pick the correct target as to 
popularize a new way of fighting. If this has not yet occurred, 
maybe it is simply because anarchists have yet to develop an 
approach that strikes others as practical. When we demonstrate 
concrete solutions to the problems posed by the capitalist di- 
saster, perhaps these will catch on. 

But this is tricky. Such solutions have to resonate beyond 
any particular subculture in an era in which every innovation 
instantly generates and is contained by subculture. They must 
somehow refuse and interrupt the forms of participation es- 
sential to the maintenance of order, both the ones predicated 
on integration and the ones predicated on marginality. They 
have to provide for people’s immediate needs while giving 
rise to insurgent desires leading elsewhere. And if we advance 
solutions that turn out not to address the root causes of our 
problems — as we did a decade ago — we will only inoculate the 
ruling order against this generation’s resistance. 

When it comes to contagious solutions, perhaps the Greek 
riots of 2008 during which all the banks were burned were less 
significant than the day-to-day practices in Greece of occupying 
buildings, seizing and redistributing food, and gathering pub- 
licly outside the logic of commerce. Or perhaps the riots were 
equally significant: not just as a material attack on the enemy 
but as a festival affirming a radically different way of being. 

Destabilization of Society: 
Double or Nothing 

In the 1990s, capitalism appeared eminently stable, if not un- 
assailable. Anarchists fantasized about riots, catastrophes, and 
industrial collapse precisely because these seemed impossible — 
and because, in their absence, it appeared that they could only 
be a good thing. 

All that changed starting in September 2001. A decade later, 
crises and catastrophes are all too familiar. The notion that the 
world is coming to an end is practically banal; who hasn’t read 
a report about global warming and shrugged? The capitalist 
empire is obviously overextended and few still believe it is 
going to last forever. For now, however, it seems to be able to 
utilize these catastrophes to consolidate control, passing on 
the costs to the oppressed. f 

As globalization intensifies the distance between classes, 
some of the disparities between nations seem to be leveling 
out. Social support structures in Europe and the US are being 
dismantled just as economic growth shifts to China and India; 
National Guardsmen who served in Iraq are being deployed 

t From 1945 to 1989 capitalism thrived by exploiting another ongoing catas- 
trophe, the Cold War, in which a series of conflicts and crises threatened 
to end in nuclear Armageddon. Instability and the specter of the end of the 
world can be very useful to our rulers. We can imagine a future in which the 
repressive measures necessary to maintain industrial capitalism are justi- 
fied on ecological grounds the same way that a generation ago the repressive 
measures necessary to maintain the democracy of the market were justified 
as protecting freedom. 
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in the US to maintain order during summit protests and 
natural disasters. This is consistent with the general trend 
away from static, spatialized hierarchies towards dynamic, 
decentralized means of maintaining inequalities. In this new 
context, 20 th century notions about privilege and identity are 
increasingly simplistic. 

Our enemies to the Right have already mobilized their reac- 
tion to the era of globalization and decentralization. We can 
see this from the Tea Party in the US to nationalist movements 
throughout Europe and religious fundamentalism worldwide. 
While Western Europe has agglomerated into the European 
Union, Eastern Europe has been Balkanized into dozens of 
nation-states teeming with fascists eager to capitalize on popu- 
lar discontent. Religious fundamentalism is a comparatively 
recent phenomenon in the Middle East, having taken hold in 
the wake of failed secular “national liberation” movements as 
an exaggerated reaction to Western cultural imperialism. If 
we permit proponents of hierarchy to monopolize opposition 
to the prevailing order, anarchists will simply disappear from 
the stage of history. 

Others are already disappearing from this stage. As the middle 
class erodes in Europe*, traditional Left parties are dying out 
with it, and far Right parties are taking all the ground they lose. 

If the Left continues to recede into extinction, anarchism 
will be the only game left in town for radicals.! This will open 

* Contrary to its mythology, the Left exists to defend the interests of the middle 
class, not the poor. The welfare programs of social democracy were established 
to appease the oppressed instead of granting them an equal say in society. 
Likewise, “sustainable” capitalism — tellingly, the latest cause to reinvigorate 
the Left — is more about sustaining capitalism than sustaining life on earth. 

f If popular outrage continues to increase, we will probably see Leftist orga- 
nizing revive, in part as a means of co-opting resistance. Shortly after we 
completed the original draft of this text, Left groups reappeared in the center 
of the occupation movements in Wisconsin, Spain, and Greece, channeling 
discontent into campaigns to change leadership. 


a space in which we can make our case to all who have lost 
faith in political parties. But are we prepared to fight it out 
with global capitalism on our own, without allies? Escalating 
conflict is a gamble: as soon as we attract the attention of the 
state, we have to play double or nothing, attempting to mobilize 
enough popular support to outflank the inevitable counterat- 
tack. Every riot has to be followed by an even broader outreach 
campaign, not a retreat into the shadows — a tall order in the 
face of backlash and repression. 

Perhaps it would be better if history were moving slowly 
enough that we had time to build up a massive popular move- 
ment. Unfortunately we may not have a choice in the matter. 
Ready or not, the instability we wished for is here; we will 
either change the world or perish with it. 

So it is high time to dispense with strategies founded on the 
stasis of the status quo. At the same time, crisis keeps one locked 
in a perpetual present, reacting to constant stimuli rather than 
acting strategically. At our current capacity, we can do little 
to mitigate the effects of capitalist catastrophes. Our task is 
rather to set off chain reactions of revolt, creating opportunities 
for others to join us in struggle and keeping these spaces free 
of authoritarian dynamics. We should evaluate everything we 
undertake in this light. 

In this context, it is more important than ever not to see 
ourselves as the protagonists of insurrection. The currently 
existing social body of anarchists in the US may be numerous 
enough to catalyze social upheavals, but not nearly numerous 
enough to carry them out. As a comrade from Void Network 
in Greece emphasizes, “We don’t make the insurrection. We do 
some organizing; everyone makes the insurrection.” 
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This will demand a lot from each of us. Ten thousand anar- 
chists willing to go to the same lengths as Enric Duran!, the 
patron saint of debt defaulters, could constitute a real force, 
seizing resources with which to establish alternative infrastruc- 
tures and setting a public example of disobedience that could 
spread far and wide.§ That would bring “dropping out” up to 
date for the new era. It’s terrifying to imagine going to such 
lengths — but in a collapsing world, terror waits ahead whether 
we choose it or not. 

Everyone who has participated in a black bloc knows it’s 
safest in the front. Double or nothing. 

Conclusion: 

Forbidden Pleasures 

But enough about strategy. There was one demand in Days of 
War, Nights of Love that could not be realized in any form under 
capitalism: the idea that unmediated life could be intense and 
joyous. We expressed this in our conception of resistance as a 
romantic adventure capable of fulfilling all the desires produced 
but never consummated by consumer society. Despite all the 
tribulation and heartbreak of the past decade, this challenge 
still lingers like hope at the bottom of Pandora’s box. 

We still stand by this demand. We don’t resist simply out of 
duty or habit or thirst for vengeance, but because we want to 
live fully, to make the most of our limitless potential. We are 
anarchist revolutionaries because it seems there is no way to find 
out what that means without at least a little fighting. Likewise, 
we are not communists or Christians who put up with today’s 
degradations in hopes of future rewards; we believe that we 
unlock our potential in the course of revolt — by means of it — not 
afterwards when we reap its fruits. 

As many hardships as it may entail, our struggle is a pursuit 
of joy — to be more precise, it is a way of generating new forms 
of joy. If we lose sight of this, no one else will join us, nor should 
they. Enjoying ourselves is not simply something we must do 
to be strategic, to win recruits; it is an infallible indication of 
whether or not we have anything to offer. <[ 

As austerity becomes the watchword of our rulers, the plea- 
sures available on the market are increasingly ersatz. The turn 
to virtual reality is practically an admission that real life is 
not — cannot be — fulfilling. We should prove otherwise, discov- 
ering forbidden pleasures that point the way to another world. 

t Between 2006 and 2008, Enric Duran took out 68 loans from a total of 39 
banks with no guarantees or property as collateral — adding up to 492,000 
Euros. On September 17, 2008, on the heels of the economic crisis, he an- 
nounced that he had done so with no intention of repaying the loans, as a 
form of “financial civil disobedience,” and had funneled the money into 
anticapitalist organizing and propaganda efforts. 

§ Now that God is dead, perhaps we can disbelieve debt out of existence — or 
even money, if enough of us treat it as a fiction. 

<[ To put this another way, our subjection under capitalism is not so much a 
material condition as a psychological condition brought about by material 
means. Our forms of struggle should be prefigurative in that they should 
immediately contest this psychological condition as well as the means by 
which it is imposed. 


Ironically, ten years ago this one sensible demand was the most 
controversial aspect of our program. Nothing makes people more 
defensive than the suggestion that they can and should enjoy 
themselves: this triggers all their shame at their failures to do so, 
all their resentment towards those they feel must be monopoliz- 
ing pleasure, and a great deal of lingering Puritanism besides. 

In Fragments of an Anarchist Anthropology, David Graeber 
speculates that 

if one wishes to inspire ethnic hatred, the easiest way to 
do so is to concentrate on the bizarre, perverse ways in 
which the other group is assumed to pursue pleasure. If 
one wishes to emphasize commonality, the easiest way is 
to point out that they also feel pain. 

This formula is tragically familiar to anyone who has wit- 
nessed radicals caricaturing each other. Declaring that you have 
experienced heavenly pleasure — especially in something that 
actually violates the regime of control, such as shoplifting or 
fighting police — is an invitation for others to heap scorn upon 
you. And perhaps this formula also explains why anarchists 
can come together when the state murders Brad Will or Alexis 
Grigoropoulos** but cannot set aside our differences to fight 
equally fiercely for the living. 

Death mobilizes us, catalyzes us. The reminder of our own 
mortality liberates us, enabling us to act without fear — for noth- 
ing is more terrifying than the possibility that we could live out 
our dreams, that something is truly at stake in our lives. If only 
we knew that the world were ending, we would finally be able 
to risk everything — not just because we would have nothing 
to lose, but because we would no longer have anything to win. 

But if we want to be anarchists, we are going to have to em- 
brace the possibility that our dreams can come true — and fight 
accordingly. We are going to have to choose life over death for 
once, pleasure over pain. We are going to have to begin. 



** As detailed in Rolling Thunder #4, anarchist and independent media reporter 
Brad Will was murdered by paramilitaries during the uprising in Oaxaca 
in 2006. The police murder of 15-year-old Alexis Grigoropoulos set off the 
Greek insurrection of December 2008. 
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TO WAKE. 2010-2011 



The crisis continues. This isn’t just a hiccup in the market, but 
a structural breakdown. A system driven by competition for ever- 
increasing profit can’t run indefinitely; sooner or later everything 
that can be commodified has been drawn into the market, all 
the capital accumulates in a few hands, and the profits dry up. 

Today the factories of every industry produce commodities 
more and more efficiently via automation that renders workers 


increasingly redundant. The only way to profit on these com- 
modities is to cut costs: to eliminate workers or pay them next 
to nothing. But without work or wages, people can’t play their 
part as consumers. The only job openings are with the police, 
who wage a never-ending war on the population to control the 
poor and unemployed. This is why our world is overflowing 
with cheap shit, with human life cheapest of all. 

As commodities get cheaper and consumers get poorer, how 
can capitalists continue making a profit? Credit was invented 
as a way for consumers to go on shopping even when they 
weren’t paid living wages. When the sale of real goods can no 
longer produce profit, profits must be made on expected future 
returns — in other words, on speculation. 

But like any house of cards, debt can’t be built up forever — 
eventually someone calls it in. The house of cards collapsed 
under its own weight in 2008 when it became clear that the 
expected future returns could never materialize. Rather than 
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Anarchists were “occupying 
everything” Long before 
Occupy Wait Street was o 
gleam in Adbusters founder 
Katie Losn's eye. 


reconsidering their faith in capitalism, the au- 
thorities are now gutting the last vestiges of 
the support structures established to pacify the 
old labor movement, feeding every last stick 
into the fire. 

The financial crisis signals a deeper meta- 
physical crisis: this system, which perpetu- 
ated itself by creating unfulfillable emotional 
needs, cannot provide for the global popula- 
tion’s material needs either. The high rates of 
unemployment from Egypt to the US are not 
simply caused by the corruption of despots 
like Mubarak, nor the greed of specific capi- 
talists; they are evidence that a system that 
never worked for us is on the verge of ceasing 
to work at all. 

In response, some hope to resurrect social 
democracy. But wasn’t it social democracy that 
neutralized the resistance movements of the 
20 th century, while building up a state powerful 


enough to impose the current inequalities? 
Democracy has always been the guardian of 
capitalism, giving the greatest possible num- 
ber of people reason to invest themselves in 
hierarchies and coercive institutions, equating 
freedom with property rights. If capitalism is 
doomed, we need something altogether differ- 
ent — the truth is, we always did. 

Capitalism won’t crumble overnight. Its ritu- 
als and values are so deeply ingrained in us that 
its demise could take generations, and it might 
give way to something even worse. If we want 
to have any influence over what comes next, we 
have to pose the right questions with the ways 
we fight and the narratives we propagate. Here 
we’ll trace the trajectory of popular struggles 
against austerity and capitalism around the 
world across 2010 and 2011, identifying their 
limitations so as to push further next time. 


Pitfalls and Paradoxes: 

The Student Protests 
of March 4, 2010 

The economic crisis that entered the public con- 
sciousness in 2008 prompted governments to 
inflict massive cutbacks on public education. The 
student movement that began in December 2008 
with the occupation of the New School in New 
York City — itself a private school — intensified 
with a series of protests and occupations through- 
out fall 2009, principally in California.* These 
culminated in nationwide demonstrations on 
March 4, 2010. The Bay Area was the epicenter 
of this day of action, with tens of thousands in the 
streets; but at this epicenter, the contradictions 
within the movement came into stark relief. 

While anarchists had been at the forefront 
of the occupations, reformists took the lead in 

* See Rolling Thunder #9. 


organizing for March 4, planning a standard 
march and rally. They also attempted to seize 
control of the narrative. A week before the 
day of action, a dance party at UC Berkeley 
turned into a small-scale riot as students took 
the streets, mingling with non-students and 
defending themselves against police attacks. 
There were only two arrests, but afterwards 
liberals and leftists alleged that outside agitators 
were attempting to hijack the movement — a 
story some had been repeating for months, 
which has become all the more familiar since. 

As in the anti-war movement seven years ear- 
lier, anarchists had largely limited themselves to 
escalating the tactics of the student movement. 
Most militant actions were organized infor- 
mally, and there was neither an autonomous 
body for coordinating these nor a voice for them 
in the organizational structures of the larger 
movement. This opacity offered the element 


The March 4 protests in 
the Bay Area (above, and 
opposite) marked the peak of 
the US student movement of 
2009-2010— and capped it. 
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of surprise, but it ultimately enabled reformists to outflank 
radicals by dominating the public discourse and planning ac- 
tions that were unfavorable for confrontation. Likewise, because 
anarchists weren’t able to popularize a narrative identifying the 
student movement with the larger struggles of the disenfran- 
chised, most people took it for granted that the point of the 
struggle was simply to get more funding for public education. 
Consequently, it was difficult to legitimize the participation of 
non-students except as passive “allies,” let alone make a case 
for a struggle against government. 

On March 4, a march of several thousands departed from 
Berkeley towards Oakland. Student organizing groups jock- 
eyed with black-clad militants for the lead. The march joined 
younger students and teachers in downtown Oakland for a 
rally at which the usual speakers took turns at the podium. A 
breakaway march had been planned to depart from the rally, 
but one speaker took the stage to discourage anyone from 
participating, emphasizing that it would be illegal and danger- 
ous. The word on the street was that radicals had established 
some sort of back-room deal with public organizers that the 
latter reneged on. Most people left after the rally, but a couple 
hundred eventually regrouped around a sound system and set 
out, managing to block the freeway before being mass-arrested. 
A fifteen-year- old student fell from the freeway when the 
police closed in, suffering serious head injuries and tragically 
confirming the speaker’s warning. 

Afterwards, there were declarations of victory and hysterical 
recriminations, but the student movement had passed its peak. 
Without the initiative of the militant participants driving the 
movement, the reformist wing drifted into hopeless attempts to 
influence politicians; momentum collapsed. The same pattern 
played out elsewhere in the country. 

Anarchists have to find a starting place from which to act in 
a society in which few even understand our goals. This creates 
paradoxes such as joining a struggle for education in a country 
in which education has always been tied to the state. Participat- 
ing in the student movement, anarchists risked legitimizing 
social structures, roles, and privileges they would otherwise 
set out to undermine. The student movement of 2009-2010 
might have gone further if it had been reframed as a part of 
a larger struggle involving all who were losing or had already 
lost their positions in the economy — not to mention those who 
never had any in the first place. In any case, it set the stage for 
Occupy Oakland to do this in fall 2011. 



Reaching Limits: 

May Day, 2010 

On May Day, small but fierce anarchist demonstrations and at- 
tacks on property took place in many cities around the United 
States, notably including Santa Cruz, California and Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. Eleven people were arrested in Ashe- 
ville, charged with conspiracy and other felonies and held on 
$65,000 bail. 

The arrests sent shockwaves of controversy throughout an- 
archist circles. One editorial entitled “What I would do with 
$55,000” [sic] argued that it would be more strategic to leave 
the arrestees in prison and use the money to buy screen-printing 
equipment and pay the rent of social centers in Chicago. This 
is noxious indeed, but it showed how polarized the debate had 
become between partisans of infrastructure and confrontation, 
and how unfavorably insurrectionists had positioned themselves 
on the field of public discourse in advance of repression. 

That question, raised in bad faith, still speaks to an impor- 
tant issue. What could anarchists do offensively with such an 
enormous sum of money? What would it mean to take the ini- 
tiative, raising $65,000 to advance a confrontational program 
intentionally rather than reactively? Divorced from a strategy 
that incorporates repression as a necessary phase, following a 
blind mantra of attack is like taking the first vulnerable piece 
you see in a chess game: it can set you up for crushing defeats. 
This leaves anarchists always on the back foot. 

Four days later, well over 100,000 people gathered in Ath- 
ens, Greece to protest government cutbacks and tax increases 
mandated by the European Union and International Monetary 
Fund. Wave after wave attempted to storm the parliament in 
Syntagma square; this was arguably the closest Greece had come 
to insurrection since the riots of December 2008. It came to 
an end when three people were killed in a fire irresponsibly 
started by rioters in a bank still staffed by employees. 

Many believe that this tragedy prevented a potentially revolu- 
tionary situation from unfolding. It also inverted the narrative 
that had framed resistance in Greece since December 2008, 
associating murder with protesters rather than police. It takes 
ten thousand people ten years to legitimize militant struggle, 
and a single fool an hour to discredit it. 

The mood was bleak afterwards on both sides of the Atlantic. 
While anarchists in the US bickered about the Asheville 11, 
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in Greece they debated about how anti-social 
tendencies had taken root and set the stage for 
the bank fire. Some still declared the worldwide 
actions at the beginning of May to be a success, 
but it’s worth noting that few towns in the US 
hosted repeat events on May Day 2011. 

When a strategy begins to produce diminish- 
ing or counterproductive returns, this is an op- 
portunity to reevaluate and experiment. While 
the existing anarchist movement struggled to 
come to terms with the limits it had reached, 
new protagonists took the stage. 

Anarchy in the UK: 

The Student Movement, 
November-December 2010 

On November 10, 2010, the National Union 
of Students drew 52,000 people to London to 
protest an austerity bill that would raise the 
tuition cap from £3290 to £9000. As the main 
demonstration moved by Millbank Tower, a 
splinter group of hundreds, headed by no more 
than 30 black bloc anarchists, broke into the 
Tory Headquarters there. As they smashed 
windows, painted graffiti, and clashed with 
police, thousands of supporters gathered in the 
square outside, building a fire from their signs 


and placards. It took the police hours to regain 
control. Helicopter footage showed the occupi- 
ers lining the railing on the roof of Millbank, 
papers blowing out over the crowd far below 
while smoke rose from the fire. 

While individual anarchists were among the 
first into the building, none of the organized 
anarchist groups in the UK turned out in great 
numbers. The photos of suspects circulated by 
the police and media didn’t show the faces of 
longtime militants but those of the nation’s 
youth. The participants referenced the unrest 
sweeping the globe — “France, Greece, now 
here too” — but this marked the entry of a new 
generation into confrontation with the state. 

The UK had been comparatively quiet for 
years. Previous protest campaigns had largely 
been organized by full-time activists; conse- 
quently, an activist subculture had emerged. 
This subculture helped to foster radical activity 
and infrastructure, but it was disconnected from 
the experiences and concerns of most of those 
suffering from capitalism. 

The attack on Millbank ignited a wave of 
protests, walkouts, and other actions involv- 
ing more than 100,000 people over the next 
two months* Occupations occurred at schools 
throughout the country, serving as nerve centers 

* This vindicates the call for anarchists to set off “chain 
reactions of revolt” that had appeared a few months earlier 
in the original draft of “Fighting in the New Terrain.” 


The attack on the Mittbank 
Tower in London, November 
10 , 2010 . 


[Opposite] 

Street fighting in Greece 
drew in brooder and brooder 
swoths of the population, 
without being able to break 
the political deadlock. 
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to broaden and coordinate the movement. 
Several thousand young people converged in 
London again November 24 and 30; the police 
responded by surrounding and “kettling” dem- 
onstrators for hours. The movement peaked on 
December 9, with thousands participating in 
clashes in London while the British parliament 
passed the austerity package. Police kettled 
and viciously attacked protesters, sending one 
boy to the hospital in need of brain surgery; 
protesters defended themselves, smashed the 
windows of the Treasury and other buildings, 
and attacked a car bearing Prince Charles and 
the Duchess of Cornwall. 

In contrast to the US student movement, the 
disenfranchised took a primary role in these 
protests, often to the chagrin of “proper” stu- 
dent organizers. In one video clip from Decem- 
ber 9, masked hooligans asserted, “Were from 
the slums of London — how do they expect us 
to pay £9000 for uni fees?” Politicians and 
corporate media endeavored to drive a wedge 
between the different demographics that com- 
prised the movement, but this diversity was its 
primary strength. 

Activity tapered off after the bill passed. As in 
Greece in December 2008, the end of the year 
served as the closing of parentheses around a 
period of increased momentum. 

The movement in the UK came on the heels 
of strikes and labor unrest throughout Spain and 
France; it coincided with a comparable student 
movement in Italy, culminating similarly on 
December 14 with fires and rioting outside the 
Italian Parliament during a controversial vote. 
Things were heating up. 

New Fronts in 
Information Warfare: 

WikiLeaks, Anonymous, LuLzsec 

While austerity protests drew in wider and 
wider swaths of the population, the same thing 
was taking place online. After Wikileaks re- 
leased classified documents from the Afghani- 
stan and Iraq occupations and US diplomatic 
cables, several corporations broke off relations 
with the group, cutting off its access to funds. 
In response, Anonymous — an internet meme 
serving as an umbrella for collective action — 
orchestrated distributed denial of service at- 
tacks on many of these companies, shutting 
down their websites and attracting interna- 
tional attention. 


CNN: 

What's the end goal for you? 
What do you want to see happen 
as a result of Operation Payback? 

Anon: 

Personally? A utopian society. 
This is just a new way to fight . . . 


In the 20 th century, the first wave of hackers 
had been motivated by curiosity and mischie- 
vousness; their successors pursued personal 
gain, working for criminal enterprises or secu- 
rity organizations — often in that order. Now, 
finally, it seemed that politicized hacking was 
coming into its own. Some of this attention may 
have been convenient for the US government, 
which was seeking to position itself for online 
crackdowns; but it also reflected the deter- 
mination of online communities that existed 
by virtue of anonymity and free circulation of 
information to protect the necessary conditions 
of their existence. 

While the culture of early Anonymous had 
been steeped in the adolescent humor and hos- 
tility of the message boards where it originated, 
by 2011 participants in this and similar projects 
frequently endorsed an anarchist agenda. For 
example, after targeting the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Lulzsec proclaimed, 
“We’re doing this not only because we are op- 
posed to SB1070 and the racist Arizona police 
state, but because we want a world free from 
police, prisons and politicians altogether.” 

Information heists can reveal the shady un- 
derside of the authorities, discrediting them 
while dispelling the myth of their invulner- 
ability. The cables released by Wikileaks de- 
scribing President Ben Ali’s pet tiger enjoying 
a luxurious diet while Tunisians starved stoked 
the flames of revolt in that country. But these 
attacks further a longer-term strategy, as well. 
Both 2i st -century capitalism and the repressive 
apparatus that protects it depend on the circula- 
tion of information. Forcing corporations and 
governments to be cautious about how they 
share data cripples them. 

And, lest we forget, Occupy Wall Street might 
never have caught on if Anonymous hadn't 
endorsed it in August 2011. 


[Opposite, top] 

Outside the Mittbank Tower 
occupation, protesters 
built o bonfire out of 
mass-produced political 
placards, signifying the 
end of mere petitioning. 


[Opposite, bottom] 

During o nationwide day 
of action on November 
24, 2010, police kettled 
demonstrators in downtown 
London, trapping an 
empty police van in the 
midst of the crowd. 
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The Insurrection Comes: 

"Arab Spring," December 2010-March 2011 

No one was prepared for governments to begin toppling. The 
first to go was Tunisia. Demonstrations commenced after an 
impoverished street vendor, Mohamed Bouazizi, set himself on 
fire to protest his treatment by police; at first, these protests 
were marginal, but every attempt at repression fanned the 
flames until unions and even lawyers joined in. Turnouts only 
increased after Ben Ali fled the country on January 18. 

The first massive demonstrations took place in Egypt a week 
later, organized by a coalition of predominantly youth groups. 
One of the most influential forums supporting these was a 
Facebook page called “We Are All Khaled Saeed,” named for a 
man murdered by police. The protests were violently repressed, 
and the government shut down internet and cell phone access 
throughout much of the country; but once again, this only 
spread and intensified the resistance. After clashes with the 
police left many police stations burnt to the ground along with 
the headquarters of the ruling party, demonstrators shifted 
towards strategic nonviolence rather than taking on the mili- 
tary directly. By early February, a great part of the country was 
participating in the revolt, despite hundreds of deaths and 
thousands of injuries. 

President Mubarak repeatedly offered to grant protesters’ 
demands, but always a step too late; as momentum increased, 
people gained the confidence to demand more and more, un- 
til they would only be satisfied with his departure. He finally 
resigned on February n. The following weeks saw similar up- 
risings in Bahrain, Syria, Yemen, and elsewhere around the 
Middle East, and an all-out civil war that ultimately drove 
Gaddafi from Fibya. 

Although North Africa might seem far away, in a globalized 
world we shouldn’t be surprised by how familiar everything in 
this story is: unemployment and bitterness, actions organized 
by groups protesting police brutality, even college graduates 
working at coffee shops. There are no exotic overseas revolu- 
tions in the 21 st century. Though these events dwarfed the riots 
in Greece and the student movement in England, they sprang 
from the same source and assumed similar forms. The waves of 
unrest that had washed Europe in the preceding years helped 
set a precedent for what it looked like to revolt, which North 
Africans pushed further than Europeans had imagined possible. 

We can learn a lot about revolt in the 21 st century from study- 
ing these events. The upheaval began at the margins — Tunisia 
is a relatively minor nation, while Egypt is the most populated 
in the Middle East — and at the social periphery, among the 
unemployed, the young, and the poor. It spread to all social 
classes and metropolitan centers, going on to exert influence 
worldwide. In a fully networked world, instability at the fringe 
can threaten power at the center. 

These uprisings continued the experimentation with new 
technologies and decentralized organization that characterized 
the anti-globalization movement, showing that anonymous 
networking could initiate full-scale leaderless rebellions. As 


information had become the lifeblood of capitalism,* rendering 
the internet the new global factory floor, these were its first 
workers’ councils — a new kind of collective intelligence enabling 
people to organize themselves directly without representation. 

At the same time, if communications technology was essential 
to the uprising, it was because it subverted its conventional role 
in the West, bringing people together rather than enabling them 
to remain at a distance from one another. This is proven by the 
fact that the demonstrations only intensified when Mubarak 
shut down cell phone and internet service. The material infra- 
structure of the internet is still quite centralized; while it can 
be useful, it is a mistake to depend on it as long as it remains 
in capitalist hands. 

Mubarak faced a no-win situation: if he left communications 
technologies running, they would be used against him, but tak- 
ing them down provoked outrage and international solidarity. 
In the future, we can expect the authorities to suppress unrest 
by structuring and directing the flows of information rather 
than interrupting them. They already seem more adept at this 
in the US, where Facebook is not usually used to coordinate 
insurrections but as a space for atomized individuals to compete 
for social capital. 

Although the North African upheavals involved labor unrest, 
they started outside the workplace and remained focused on 
public spaces like Cairo’s Tahrir Square. The old labor move- 
ment was predicated on the way the production process gave 
workers common experiences, just as the subcultural strategies 
that followed it were based on the common experiences con- 
sumers shared. In the era of precarity, in which the common 
condition that unites us is that we are all at the mercy of an 
economy that offers us no permanent role, it makes sense for 
the factory occupations of 1968 to be replaced with the seizure 
of public space. Likewise, police are to the unemployed what 
bosses are to workers; in countries where young people suffer 
astronomical unemployment, it’s not surprising that revolts 
begin with attacks on the police. 

The drawback of starting from outside the workplace is that 
it can frame the object of the revolt in political rather than eco- 
nomic terms. While the revolts in North Africa were produced 
by economic conditions, they opposed themselves chiefly to the 
forms of government rather than the economic structures that 
produced these; in the end, they may have been limited by the 
absence of an alternate vision for human relations. Without 
this, people fell back on the traditional narratives of national- 
ism — as exemplified by Egyptian flags and the chant “Muslim! 
Christian! We are all Egyptian!” — and democracy. As often 
happens, the forms the rebellion assumed were far more radical 
than the demands it presented. As the Middle East continues 
to ferment and new traditions of resistance take root, we can 
hope that the vision implied by these forms will come into its 
own as an end as well as a means. 

The peak of the so-called “Arab Spring” was followed by a 

* Today, high-speed global communication is essential for coordinating the flows 
of capital, commodities, and speculation; this is how capitalists outflanked 
the old workers’ movements, shifting centers of production swiftly around 
the world to force laborers to compete to offer the cheapest labor. But every 
advance in repression produces a symmetrical advance in resistance tactics. 
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period of chaos that continues up to today. The 
state desperately needs people to distrust and 
fear each other; without this, it lacks its chief 
justification for existence. Just as Mubarak’s 
undercover police had posed as looters in order 
to justify a crackdown, outbreaks of ethnic vio- 
lence have been convenient for those who wish 
to relegitimize state power. Yet Tahrir Square 
has been re-occupied by demonstrators again 
and again; the ousting of Mubarak and Ben Ali 
was clearly only the beginning of a long struggle. 

Egypt received the second most military aid 
from the US in the world, after Israel — $1.3 bil- 
lion a year. The tear gas canisters fired at dem- 
onstrators were inscribed “Made in the USA.” 
The oustings of Mubarak and later Gaddafi show 
that once things go far enough, military force is 
no longer a trump card; the military can hardly 
bomb its own cities. At the same time, to achieve 
more than a change of rulers, an insurrection 
has to spread into the ranks of the military and 


beyond national borders. It’s unclear when we 
will cross this threshold, but nobody saw the 
Tunisian uprising coming, either. 

Occupying the Capitol, 

Not Attacking Capital: 

Wisconsin, February-March 2011 

On the heels of the Egyptian example, anti-aus- 
terity protests gathered steam even in the US. 
Four days after Mubarak stepped down, a line 
of people mobilized by the Teaching Assistants 
Association waited to address the Wisconsin 
state legislature about proposed budget cuts 
and anti-union legislation. When the hearing 
was closed for the night, the queue became an 
impromptu occupation, as those who hadn’t got- 
ten to speak were reluctant to lose their places. 

The Capitol building was occupied un- 
til March 3, becoming a rallying point for 


EGYPT WAS A RIOT 
Obomo (recent supporter 
of Mubarak, February 11): 

“ Egyptians have inspired 
us, and they’ve done so 
by putting the lie to the 
idea that justice is best 
gained by violence... For 
Egypt, it was the moral 
force of nonviolence that 
bent the arc of history 
toward justice once more... 
I’m also confident that 
the same ingenuity and 
entrepreneurial spirit that 
the young people of Egypt 
have shown in recent days 
can be harnessed to create 
new opportunity: jobs, 
businesses.” 
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unprecedented demonstrations. Teachers called in sick to work 
en masse, shutting down schools; anarchists and fellow travel- 
ers occupied a university building in Milwaukee in an attempt 
to spread the unrest; rumors circulated about a general strike. 

On March 9, while Senate Democrats were absent in protest, 
Wisconsin’s Republican Senators passed a part of the proposed 
austerity package — a bill stripping public-sector unions of 
collective bargaining rights. In response, thousands returned 
to the capitol building, pushing past state patrolmen to reoc- 
cupy it in defiance of the court order that had concluded the 
previous occupation. 

The centrality of the capitol building throughout the pro- 
tests shows how important it is for a movement to establish a 
relationship to physical place. Just as university occupations 
served as nerve centers during the December 2008 uprising 
in Greece, the capitol building offered a focal point for dem- 
onstrators to build momentum over a period of weeks and a 
site to converge in response to new developments. In a time of 
universal estrangement, when we can only congregate in spaces 
designed to make us shop or cheer for sports teams, common 
space itself has become radical and radicalizing. 

This level of disruption was unusual for a quiet Midwestern 
state like Wisconsin. But once again, though the occupation 
assumed comparatively radical forms, it still limited itself to 
law-abiding democratic discourse. This created strange bedfel- 
lows for the protesters; for example, individual police officers 
expressed support for the occupation early on, though they 
later helped put a stop to it. This also paved the way for the 
Democratic Party to squander whatever momentum remained 
afterwards by channeling it into a doomed campaign to recall 
the governor. 

However devious the Republicans’ machinations, they passed 
the bill by democratic process, the same way countless other 
bills are passed. Although the protesters saw themselves as par- 
tisans of democracy, in forcing their way back into the capitol 
on March 9 they were essentially asserting that their illegal 
occupation of the building was more legitimate than Senators 
doing what they were elected to do in it. Unfortunately, this was 
never articulated; people were prepared to break the law, but 
not to cease believing in it. It speaks volumes about the function 
of the Left that liberal organizers entered the capitol illegally 
on March 9 just to persuade everyone else to leave with them. 

Between February 15 and March 3, the original occupation 
of the capitol had been undermined one compromise at a time. 
First the police politely asked people not to be in one room; 
they were being so nice about everything, and weren’t they on 
the same side? Then they gently asked people to vacate another 
room, and longtime organizers supported this, and so on — until 
the former occupiers found themselves out on the pavement, 
dumbfounded. This same process took only one night to play 
out again on March 9. 

This underlines an important lesson: the first compromise 
might as well he the last. Whenever we concede anything, we set 
a precedent that will be repeated again and again, emboldening 
those for whom it is more convenient if we don’t stand up for 
ourselves. If police didn’t arrest demonstrators in the capitol, it 


Anything we accomplish in the struggle against austerity, 
we accomplish in defiance of the authorities, in defiance of 
would-be leaders who would tame and direct our outrage, 
in defiance of union bureaucrats who don’t dare call for a 
general strike even as they are stripped of all power. 


was not because they supported the occupation, 
nor because demonstrators had the right to be 
in the building, but because the demonstrators 
had mobilized enough social power to force 
the authorities to back down. Politeness and 
obedience could only detract from this leverage. 

In popular struggles, one role anarchists can 
play is to be the ones who refuse to yield. We 
can also pass on our hard-won analyses to less 
experienced protesters — for example, empha- 
sizing that however personable individual po- 
lice officers might seem, they cannot be trusted 
insofar as they are police. 

To accomplish this, however, anarchists must 
be vocal and in the thick of things, not looking 
on from the margins as they were in Wiscon- 
sin. Anarchists of a more insurrectionist bent 
gravitated to the occupation in Milwaukee, 
which failed to pick up steam, while anarchists 
in Madison largely focused on providing infra- 
structure.* Offering resources can be a good 
way to connect with strangers; yet our task is 
not just to facilitate protests of any kind what- 
soever, but to ensure that they threaten the 
power structure. To this end, we have to seize 
the initiative to organize actions as well as in- 
frastructure — engaging the general public in 
the process, not just other anarchists. Clashes 
with the state will be more controversial than 
free meals and childcare, but this controversy 
has to play out if we are ever to get anywhere. 

A common complaint from the more com- 
bative participants in the Madison occupation 
was that leftist organizations had already de- 
termined the character of the protest. Anar- 
chists were afraid to act, fearing that they would 
simply be marginalized if they challenged the 
dominant narrative. In fact, there’s nothing to 
lose in such circumstances, when for all intents 

* This is not the first time anarchists have contributed their 
organizational skills to an essentially liberal protest. At the 
2004 Republican National Convention in New York City, 
about 100,000 people participated in demonstrations; 
this included thousands of anarchists, many of whom 
limited themselves to logistical roles. Afterwards, this 
was recognized as a tremendous missed opportunity — 
hence the efforts to take the lead in planning actions at 
the 2008 Republican National Convention in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. These conventions are covered in Rolling 
Thunder issues #1 and 7. 


and purposes anarchists are already marginal- 
ized. The solutions promoted by the Left don’t 
point beyond the horizon of capitalism; even 
when they aren’t utterly naive, they serve to 
distract and neutralize those who desire real 
change. Where the field is split between left and 
right, we may as well disrupt this dichotomy 
by acting outside of it. Even if we fail, at least 
we broaden the terrain. 

This brings up the larger question — what 
should be the goal of anti-austerity protests? In 
Wisconsin, most participants took it for granted 
that their goal was to stop the bill: in other 
words, to keep things the way they had been. 
This treats the financial crisis as if it were just 
an excuse dreamed up by greedy capitalists. 

But from the capitalist perspective, austerity 
measures really are unavoidable; there’s no oth- 
er way to keep the system running. Elsewhere 
in the US, earnestly heartbroken Democrats 
were proposing similar measures for their own 
states — largely without opposition, thanks to 
the stupefying effect of the two-party system. 

Capitalism is not a static condition but a dy- 
namic process transforming the world. A protest 
can’t freeze history. Even if one wave of cutbacks 
can be stopped, a thousand more assaults will 
follow. The state literally can’t back down — the 
politicians have nowhere to go. This means that 
apparently realistic goals, such as blocking a 
particular budget or bill, are actually less realistic 
than attempting to change the entire system. 

This was lost on many North American work- 
ers. Wisconsin teacher Peggy Kruse was quoted 
as saying, “Most teachers are more than happy 
to take the 18% pay cut, to do anything that 
will help get the state back and running. We’re 
most concerned about the loss of collective 
bargaining rights.” In other words, we’ll concede 
anything — just don’t take away our right to con- 
cede! Let Bill Gates keep his $56 billion while 
we get pay cuts or pink slips, but don’t touch 
the illusion that we choose this state of affairs. 

Accepting defeat in advance correlates with 
a blind commitment to peaceful protest. Signs 
in Wisconsin read “FIGHT LIKE AN EGYP- 
TIAN” — but Egyptian protesters burned down 


[Opposite, top] 

It's only "our” capitol 
when we seize it. 


[Opposite, bottom] 

Protesters reoccupied 
the capitol building in 
Madison on March 9, 

2011; by morning, liberal 
organizers hod persuaded 
everyone to leave. 
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The Plozo Occupation 
Movement of 2011 in 
Barcelona: new sectors of 
the population faced off 
with the police on May 27; 
o neighborhood assembly 
on May 25; May 19 in Plogo 
Cotolunyo, during the 
halcyon first days of the 
movement. 
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police stations. No amount of Obama doublespeak can render 
that peaceful 

If we shouldn’t evaluate anti-austerity protests according to 
whether they thwart new legislation or how many people they 
draw to rallies, their content becomes the important question. Do 
they create new relationships between people, new ways of 
relating to material goods? Do they demonstrate values that 
point beyond capitalism? Do they produce new momentum, 
new ways of fighting, new unruliness? 

The capitol building symbolized democracy, which is to 
say collective participation in top-down control Occupying it 
implied that the people could be better stewards of democracy 
than their elected representatives. Insofar as workers behaved 
themselves even as their right to organize autonomously was 
stripped away, they proved this to be the case. 

Like the student movement, the movement in Wisconsin 
stalled because it limited itself to opposing specific legislation 
affecting one demographic. Framed as a last-ditch effort to 
protect the privileges of state employees, it could only go so 
far; people of many walks of life got involved, but the narrative 
prevented them from taking the lead. Yet millions of workers 
without union jobs or state salaries were already suffering the 
same conditions the Republicans wanted to force on state 
employees. A movement involving all these different sectors of 
society as equal participants could have snowballed; it would 
also have been much more difficult to control. Spontaneous 
high school walkouts in February had hinted at this possibility, 
connecting the proposed cutbacks to the alienation of young 
people who had yet to be thrown at the mercy of the job market. 
Instead, the predominantly white union workers framed the 
protest as a matter of defending their own privileges, sidelining 
other demographics such as unemployed African-Americans in 
Milwaukee and thus dooming themselves to defeat. 

It Spreads: 

The Plaza Occupation Movements, 
May-June 2011 

The spell of occupation extended beyond Wisconsin — along with 
the spell of democracy. Real Democracy Now (appropriately ab- 
breviated DRY in Spanish), a new group professing to be outside 
all existing political parties and ideologies, organized protests 
against austerity measures and political corruption around Spain 
on May 15; afterwards, the idea spread by Twitter to camp out 
in plazas in imitation of the Tahrir Square encampment. Or- 
ganized around assemblies based on “direct democracy,” these 
occupations swiftly drew thousands of participants in many 
cities around Spain. Communists, anarchists, and partisans of 
various national liberation movements mingled with people 
of other walks of life, many of whom had not previously been 
involved in protests or considered themselves politically active. 

By the countrywide elections the following weekend, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people had visited or participated in 
the occupations. Nearly half of the population abstained from 
voting, with blank ballots doubling to 5%. 


"The time for indignation is over. 
Those who get indignant are already 
starting to bore us. Increasingly, they 
seem to us like the last guardians of 
a rotten system, a system without 
dignity, sustainability or credibility. 

We don’t have to get indignant 
anymore, we have to revolt. The 
next time 300,000 of us take to the 
streets, let's not go back home at 
the end of the day. Let's go with our 
sleeping bags, knowing that on that 
night we won't sleep in our beds." 

-Franco Berardi Bifo 

On May 27, police arrived at the occupation in Barcelona to 
“clean up” the plaza. Tens of thousands converged to oppose 
them. Organizers attempted to impose a code of nonviolence, 
as they had in every proposal in the assemblies, but as the police 
attacked clashes broke out all the same. After a long battle, the 
occupiers forced the police to withdraw; over one hundred 
people were injured, many with broken bones. 

In some cities the occupations signed on to the DRY mani- 
festo from the outset, becoming ideologically homogenous; 
these occupations did not expand as much or last as long. The 
occupations that remained sites of contention for a range of 
ideas and approaches were much more vibrant and enduring. 
Nonetheless, by mid-June the plazas had emptied throughout 
the country, though in some cities neighborhood assemblies 
took their place. Because they did not mount an offensive 
on the state and private ownership of capital, there was no 
endgame for the occupations: they were exciting experiments 
in convergence and self-organization, but offered no obvious 
road forward. 

Like the UK student movement, the plaza occupation move- 
ment marked the entry of new demographics into conflict with 
the state — including many from the disenfranchised middle 
class. These newcomers accepted some of the premises of long- 
time radicals, such as autonomy from political parties; in this 
regard, they went much further than protesters in Wisconsin 
had. At the same time, they brought many of their dogmas 
with them, including pacifism. Likewise, the myth of a better, 
purer democracy remained alive and well in the plazas. The 
central assemblies addressed demands to the government and 
monopolized legitimacy, if not power, in the occupations. 

In Greece, plaza occupations inspired by the ones in Spain 
began on May 25. These lasted longer than the Spanish occupa- 
tions, drawing hundreds of thousands at the high points. They 
built up to a 48-hour general strike on June 28-29 coinciding 
with the Greek parliament narrowly voting to accept the new 
austerity measures decreed by the European Union. In Greece 
as in Spain, the new refugees from the middle class brought 
pacifism with them alongside various brands of nationalism. 
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The pacifism threatened to divide the movement: as had oc- 
curred in the wake of the Toronto G20 protests and elsewhere, 
baseless conspiracy theories circulated that the “hooded ones” 
at the front of clashes with the police were actually somehow 
in league with the authorities. The nationalism was also omi- 
nous; although only a small minority in the occupations were 
out-and-out fascists, as the economic crisis worsens even mild 
nationalism may turn into xenophobia. 

Despite these internal challenges, the general strike was 
marked by massive violent clashes with the police. For the first 
time since May 5, 2010, the insurgents who had risen up in 
December 2008 — anarchists, anti-authoritarians, students, the 
underclass — were joined in the streets by the general public. 


Anarchy in the UK, Take Two: 

Riots and Reaction, August 2011 

A month later, Chile erupted in its wildest riots in years, with 
874 people arrested in student protests against the privatized 
education system — the same day that Standard 8c Poor’s down- 
graded the United States credit rating. Immediately afterwards, 
riots broke out in the UK in response to the police murder of 
Mark Duggan. Far from subsiding, the unrest generated by the 
crisis seemed to be ricocheting back and forth across the globe. 

The riots began on August 6 in London following protests 
in Duggan’s native Tottenham and spread swiftly around the 
country, intensifying in other cities after police clamped down 
in the capitol. These were the opposite of the plaza occupa- 
tions: a single subset of society escalating its private war on 
police and private property, without narrative, demands, or 
illusions, and thus coming directly into conflict with the rest 
of society as a whole. Participation occurred chiefly along class 
rather than racial lines, with many groups being effectively 
multi-ethnic. 

Altogether the riots inflicted around £200 million of damage, 
including widespread looting and arson. Once again, Twitter 
and Facebook were used to coordinate action on the ground, 
although the authorities took extensive advantage of this to 
arrest and prosecute participants. Five more people lost their 
lives in the disorder. 

The UK riots followed close on the heels of the unsuccessful 
anti-austerity protests, showing the consequences of denying 
a generation any prospects within capitalism. The subsequent 
push to cut off rioters’ families from social services underscores 
how the riots formalized the emergence of an excluded class 
that will only be controlled through unbridled violence. The 
appearance of vigilantes during the riots, including fascist 
groups like the English Defense League, indicates the breadth 
of forms that violence will take. 

In this context, it’s chilling how many people identified 
with the corporate media narrative demonizing the rioters, 
even turning out with brooms in a media stunt calculated to 
show that ordinary British people supported the continuation 
of law and order. If the British working class has any hope 



of defending itself against the next round of 
austerity measures and diminishing employ- 
ment opportunities, this can only come from 
common cause between rioters and other ele- 
ments of the exploited. The availability of the 
underclass as competition for employment is 
precisely what enables capitalists to keep wages 
and benefits down; in attempting to assert and 
defend their own privileges, obedient workers 
doom themselves to be the next on the chop- 
ping block. Of course, globally speaking, British 
workers have only recently begun to lose their 
comparative privileges, so perhaps it is not 
surprising that it is taking them some time to 
come to terms with their current condition. 

The absence of effective anarchist initiatives 
immediately following the riots was not prom- 
ising; history appeared to be racing ahead of 
anarchists just when it was most important 
for them to intervene in it. Treating class as a 


kind of identity politics had not equipped the 
conservative majority of British anarchists for a 
world in which the most determinant struggles 
occur outside the workplace. 

The Shape of 
Occupations to Come 

In September 2011, protesters in North America 
finally hit upon a format that could spread, based 
on the models already tested elsewhere around 
the world. Occupy Wall Street caught on around 
the continent because it fulfilled conditions that 
could easily be deduced from earlier successes 
and failures worldwide. This suggests that study- 
ing the shortcomings of these precedents can 
also teach us how to improve on this success. 

One obvious lesson is the importance of deci- 
sion-making structures conducive to anarchist 


Greece, June 2011 


A small fire demands constant tending. 

A bonfire can be left alone. 
A conflagration spreads. 
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action. Although we must not conflate the present with the 
past, we also shouldn’t forget the lessons anarchists learned in 
the anti-globalization and anti-war movements: converge, take 
the initiative, frame the narrative. 

At no point during the buildup to the protests of March 4, 
2010 or the occupations in Wisconsin did anarchists establish 
an autonomous public organizing body to play a role such as 
the RNC Welcoming Committee played at the 2008 Republican 
National Convention or the PGRP played at the 2009 G20 in 
Pittsburgh. This was a strategic error that enabled liberal and 
authoritarian organizers to monopolize the public discourse 
around the protests and determine their character and conditions 
in advance. Without the leverage afforded by public organizing 
of our own, we can always expect to be hoodwinked and betrayed 
by those who don’t share our opposition to hierarchical power. 

The actions that go well for anarchists are likely to be the 
ones initiated by anarchists, or else in conjunction with others 
who respect anarchists’ goals and autonomy. In such cases, an- 
archists are more likely to succeed in determining the character 
of events, choosing a terrain conducive to confrontation. This 
may explain why occupations and apparently “spontaneous” 
actions offered more space and opportunity to decentralized 
forms of resistance than large-scale events such as the permitted 
marches of March 4, 2010. Authoritarian and lowest-common- 
denominator organizations can more easily dominate the latter, 
both by literally laying the groundwork of what is to happen 
and by monopolizing legitimacy in the public eye by presenting 
themselves as representing the movement. So long as anarchists 
remain on the margins of liberal and authoritarian organizing, 
organizing breakaway marches and the like, the lack of initiative 
and “legitimacy” in the public eye will always impose structural 
limits on our efforts. 

We need public, participatory calls and organizing structures, 
both to offer points of entry to everyone who might want to 
fight alongside us and to make it impossible for authoritarians 
to stifle revolt by arranging the battlefield to be unfavorable 
for it. Public organizing can complement other less public ap- 
proaches, but often it’s necessary to render them possible in 
the first place. Not surprisingly, the cities in which anarchists 
succeeded in carrying out inspiring actions as part of the Occupy 
movement — Oakland, Seattle, Saint Louis — were the ones in 
which they either had considerable leverage within the general 
assemblies or maintained their own anti-authoritarian caucuses. 

As capitalism renders more and more people precarious or 
redundant, it will be harder and harder to fight from recog- 
nized positions of legitimacy within the system such as “workers” 
or “students.” Last year’s students fighting tuition hikes are this 


year’s dropouts; last year’s workers fighting job cuts are this 
year’s unemployed. We have to legitimize fighting from out- 
side, establishing a new narrative of struggle. Who is more 
entitled to occupy a school than those who cannot afford to 
attend it? Who is more entitled to occupy a workplace than 
those who have already lost their jobs? 

If we can accomplish this, we will neutralize the allegations 
of being “outside agitators” that are always raised against those 
who revolt. Better, we will transform every austerity conflict 
into an opportunity to connect with everyone else who has been 
thrown away by capitalism. Our goal should not be to protect 
the privileges of those who retain their jobs and enrollment, 
but to channel outrage about everything that capitalism has 
taken from all of us. 

In addition to exacerbating the contradictions inherent in the 
financial crisis, we should undertake to make life in upheavals 
more pleasurable and robust than workaday life. Those who 
participate in wildcat strikes, blockades, and occupations should 
experience these as more exciting and fulfilling than their usual 
routines, to such an extent that it becomes possible to imagine 
life after capitalism. As many anarchists live in a permanent 
state of exclusion, making the best of it despite everything, we 
should be especially well-equipped to assist here. 

In other words: the occupation is the goal, not just a means, 
and this should come to the fore in every outbreak of resistance. 

Finally, we have to be tireless in our critique of democracy, 
as the alternative people in this society intuitively fall back on 
against the excesses of capitalism. The more unpopular this 
is, the more important it is that we do it. Private property and 
government are the two great sacred cows of our age — the ones 
for which our lives and the earth itself are being sacrificed — and 
challenging the ways they monopolize legitimacy is one project, 
not two. They are two heads of 



“It was a symbolic battle— or more precisely, 
frighteningly real and bloody fight over a symbolic 
location; the fight itself was the message.” 

-a participant in the battle for the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior 
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DESIGNED TO KILL 



[for everyone who didn't moke it, and for everyone who did] 


F or several years now I’ve worked in the 
desert on the Mexican-American border 
with a group that provides humanitar- 
ian aid to migrants attempting to enter the 
United States — a journey that claims hundreds 
of lives every year. We’ve spent years mapping 
the trails that cross this desert. We walk the 
trails, find places to leave food and water along 
them, look for people in distress, and provide 
medical care when we run into someone who 
needs it. If the situation is bad enough, we can 
get an ambulance or helicopter to bring people 
to the hospital. We strive to act in accordance 
with the migrants’ wishes at all times, and we 


never call the Border Patrol on people who 
don’t want to turn themselves in. 

During this time I’ve been a part of many 
extraordinary situations and I’ve heard about 
many more. Some of the things I’ve seen have 
been truly heartwarming, and some of them 
have been deeply sad and wrong. I’ve seen 
people who were too weak to stand, too sick 
to hold down water, hurt too badly to continue, 
too scared to sleep, too sad for words, hope- 
lessly lost, desperately hungry, literally dying 
of thirst, never going to be able to see their 
children again, vomiting blood, penniless in 
torn shoes two thousand miles from home, 


This analysis is the work 
of an individual participant 
in No More Deaths, an 
organization that seeks 
to save lives by providing 
food, water, and medical 
aid to migrants entering the 
United States through the 
Arizona desert. 
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suffering from heat stroke, kidney damage, terrible blisters, 
wounds, hypothermia, post-traumatic stress, and just about 
every other tribulation you could possibly think of. I’ve been 
to places where people were robbed and raped and murdered; 
my friends have found bodies. In addition to bearing witness 
to others’ suffering, I myself have fallen off of cliffs, torn my 
face open on barbed wire, run out of water, had guns pointed 
at me, been charged by bulls and circled by vultures, jumped 
over rattlesnakes, pulled pieces of cactus out of many different 
parts of my body with pliers, had to tear off my pants because 
they were full of fire ants, gotten gray hairs, and in general 
poured no small amount of my own sweat, blood, and tears 
into the thirsty desert. 

There is nowhere on earth like the place where we work. It 
is beautiful beyond telling: harsh, vast, mountainous, remote, 
rugged, unforgiving, every cliche you can think of and more. I 
have been humbled countless times by the incredible selfless- 
ness and courage of the people I have met there, and I have been 
driven nearly out of my head with rage at the utterly heartless 
economic and political system that drives people to such lengths 
in order to provide for their families. Doing this work has given 
me a great deal of opportunity to observe how the border is 


managed on a day-to-day basis, and hopefully some insight into 
the functions that it performs within global capitalism — the 
real objectives that it serves. I offer this essay as ammunition 
to anyone who still cares enough about anything to intervene 
when people around them are being treated like pieces of meat. 


“Answer the question of who benefits or 
profits most directly from an action, event, or 
outcome and you always have the starting 
point for your analysis or investigation, and 
sometimes it will also give you the end point." 

- Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

T he first thing that I want to make clear is that the atrocious 
suffering that happens on the border every day is not an 
accident. It is not a mistake and it is not the result of a 
misunderstanding. It is the predictable and intentional result 
of policies implemented at every level of government on both 
sides of the border. These policies have rational objectives 


We were deep in THE MOUNTAINS near 
the border. There were seven of us. It was 
late afternoon and we had been walking all 
day. We were in a deep wash, approaching 
a very heavily used migrant trail, when 
someone shouted from the hill up above 
us. “HEY! HEY!” Three people came run- 
ning down the hill at full speed, cutting 
through catclaw and cactus, and jumped 
into the wash. There was an older man, 
a younger man, and a teenage girl whose 
legs were covered with half dried scabs 
and bleeding cuts. The older man pulled a 
bible out of his pocket and threw it down 
open on a large rock in front of me. “PHI- 
LIPPIANS FOUR THIRTEEN!” he said, in 
English, pointing. “I CAN DO ANYTHING 
THROUGH THE POWER OF CHRIST 
WHICH STRENGTHENS ME!” 

“What?” 

All three spoke at once: “There were big 
dogs!” “They were biting people!” “They 
were pulling them down and biting them!” 
“They were screaming and they were bit- 
ing them!” 

“What? Wait! What?” I said. 

“There were about thirty of us,” the girl 
explained in perfect English. “The migra 
were waiting for us at the pass up there. 
They had dogs. They turned the dogs on us. 
They were biting people, and pulling them 
down, and biting them on the ground. 


People were screaming and bleeding and 
running in every direction. We ran down 
the mountain. They shouted at us to stop 
but we kept running. I don’t know if any- 
one else got away.” 

“This was how long ago?” I asked her. 

“Ten minutes.” 

“Ten minutes!” 

“Yeah, ten or fifteen.” The men nodded. 

“We have to get the fuck out of here.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

The ten of us ran through the moun- 
tains. The older man would occasionally 
break out into song, sometimes Madonna, 
sometimes Beyonce, usually Shakira. “I’m 
on tonight! You know my hips don’t lie!” 
He would pause periodically to dem- 
onstrate the veracity of this statement. 
“You know — Shakira! It helps to sing!” 
We passed a shrine where other migrants 
had left candles and bracelets and rosaries 
and offerings to the Virgin of Guadelupe. 
The younger man knelt, crossed himself, 
and said a prayer, nearly without breaking 
stride. After about two hours we stopped 
in a side canyon and dressed some of the 
girl’s wounds. 

“How old are you?” I asked her. 

“Fifteen. I’ve lived in Oregon since I was 
two. What am I going to do in Mexico? 
I’ve never lived there. I don’t have any 
people there. I haven’t been able to get a 


hold of my parents since I got deported. 
I’m just going to have to keep trying this 
until I make it.” 

“She’s very strong,” said the younger man. 

“As for me,” the older man said, “it 
doesn’t really matter. When I’m in Mexico 
I live on the street. I come here and I live 
on the street. It’s all the same.” 

“He’s a nice guy,” said the girl. “There 
was a woman who was having a hard time 
keeping up. He carried her bag for her, and 
told us jokes and sang us songs.” 

We stopped again at dark. They ate and 
ate, and the older man told stories. “We’re 
going to keep going,” the younger man said 
at last. “We’re going to get some sleep and 
leave when the moon comes up.” 

“It’s a very long way, and it’s easy to get 
lost,” I told him. “Do you know how to 
get there?” 

“I know exactly how to get there,” he 
said. We talked about the mountains and 
I could tell that he was telling the truth. 

“Do you want to call your parents?” I 
asked the girl. “No, they’ll just worry. I’ll 
call them when I make it.” I don’t know 
what happened to them. A few days later 
there was a small article in the paper about 
a large group of migrants being deported 
with dog bite wounds and needing treat- 
ment on the Mexican side. 
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and directly benefit identifiable sectors of the 
population of both countries. It may be evil, 
but it’s not stupid. If this sounds a little shrill, 
let me tell you how I’ve seen this play out on 
the ground. 

When I started working in the desert I began 
to notice some very peculiar things about the 
Border Patrol’s operations there. They would 
do a lot of enforcement in some areas and very 
little in others, and this would not necessarily 
correspond to which areas were busy and which 
areas were slow. In fact, very often the enforce- 
ment would clearly be done in such a way that 
it would push traffic into rather than out of the 
busiest areas, where Border Patrol would keep 
a low profile until the very northern end of the 
route. At that point there would be a moderate 
amount of enforcement again, but not really 
what you would expect given the numbers of 
people that were moving through. 

Then they started building lots of surveil- 
lance towers. But once again, the towers were 
not really built in the places where the traffic 
was heaviest — they were built on the edges of 
them. If anything, they seemed to be intent 
on forcing traffic into the busiest routes rather 
than out of them. What was happening? 

Meanwhile, I was constantly meeting mi- 
grants whose groups had been split up by heli- 
copters. The Border Patrol would fly over them 
a few feet off the ground, everybody would run 
in different directions, and soon there would be 
thirty people wandering lost across the desert 
in groups of two or three. What seemed par- 
ticularly odd was that the Border Patrol often 
made no effort to actually apprehend these 
groups after breaking them up — they just flew 
away. Why? 

And then there’s this. Over the last few years, 
the organization I work for has developed a 
pretty comprehensive understanding of the 
area we cover, which at times has been one of 
the most heavily traveled sections of the entire 
border. We’ve formed a fairly clear picture of 
where traffic starts, where it goes, how it gets 
there, where it’s busy and where it’s slow at 
any given time, where the pinch points are, 
and so on. I honestly believe that if I worked 
for the Border Patrol I could basically point 
at a map and tell them how to shut down the 
whole sector. It’s really not rocket science. Keep 
in mind that all of our work has been done 
by untrained civilian volunteers, armed with 
low-end GPS units, a few old trucks, run-of- 
the-mill mapping software, cheap cell phones 
with spotty service, and a very limited budget. 



Does it seem logical that we could figure this Voiunteers Leaving water in 

stuff out while the government of the United ^e desert for migrants. 

States of America cannot, despite access to he- 
licopters, unmanned drones, electronic sensors, 
fleets of well-maintained trucks, night vision 
systems, state-of-the-art communications and 
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The choiienges of the surveillance and mapping technology, tens of 
desert crossing. thousands of paid employees, and a limitless 
supply of money to shovel down the hole at 
every possible opportunity? I don’t think it does. 
So what’s going on? 

If you accept the stated objectives of the bor- 
der at face value, then none of this makes any 
sense at all. If you accept that the actual objec- 
tives may not be the stated ones, things start 
to come together fast. The task of the Border 
Patrol — and the actual objective of the policies it 
is there to enforce — is not in any sense to STOP 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION. It is to manage and 
control that migration. Trust me on this. 

But to what end? To whose benefit? Settle 
in, because it’s complicated. 


F irst of all, it’s as plain as day that the econ- 
omy of the United States of America is 
dependent in no small part on the hyper- 
exploitation of undocumented labor. You know 
it’s true, I know it’s true, the Guatemalans that 
shovel the shit out of Lou Dobbs’ horses’ barn 
know it’s true, but it is considered extremely 
taboo to mention this fact in public. Excuse me, 
but anyone with a modicum of common sense 
should be able to see that if the government 
were to actually build a two-thousand-mile-long 
Berlin Wall tonight and then somehow round 
up and deport every undocumented person in 
the country tomorrow, there would be massive 
and immediate disruption in the agriculture 
and animal exploitation industries, not to men- 
tion in everything related to construction — 
quite possibly leading to a serious breakdown 
in the national food distribution network and 
conceivably even famine. I’m not exaggerating. 
The people that write border policies are not 
fools. They understand this perfectly, even if 
your racist co-workers evidently do not. Regard- 
less of what any politician or pundit says, I don’t 
believe anyone is going to put a stop to illegal 
immigration as long as undocumented labor 
is needed to maintain the stability of the eco- 
nomic system. But this isn’t good news to those 
of you who dislike seeing people treated like 
shit and then discarded like diapers, because 
what’s more important is that this migration 
will continue to be managed and controlled. 

The border is a sick farce with a deadly 
conclusion. The goal is to make entering the 
country without papers extremely dangerous, 
traumatizing, and expensive, but possible. The 
point isn’t to deter people from coming — far 
from it. It is to ensure that when they do come, 
the threat of deportation will mean something 
very serious. It means spending a ton of money. 
It means risking your life to return. It means 
that you may never see your family again. This is 
supposed to provide American employers with 
a vast and disposable pool of labor that is kept 
vulnerable and therefore easy to exploit — and 
this in turn drives down wages for workers with 
American citizenship, which is why the old saw 
about the “illegals coming to our country and 
taking our jobs” is so convincing. Like many 
good lies, it’s powerful because it omits the 
most important part of the truth. 

Those who believe that immigration and 
border enforcement protect the jobs or wages 
of American workers are seriously misinterpret- 
ing the situation. Even if you limit the scope of 
your analysis to market-based behavior, it seems 
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clear that if undocumented workers were not subjected to such 
extraordinary risks and pressures they would act like anybody 
else and obtain the highest price for their labor that the market 
would bear. In fact, these same workers have proven themselves 
able time and again to struggle successfully for higher wages, 
despite having to overcome obstacles other workers do not face. 
But border and immigration enforcement drives down wages 
across the board — that’s the point of it. 

Here’s another lead that is easy to follow: the recent wave of 
anti-immigrant hysteria sounded very similar to the anti-Muslim 
fear-mongering of five to ten years ago. It’s easy to trace this to 
the mid-term elections. With the war in Iraq winding down, 
and in lieu of any recent successful domestic Al Qaeda attacks, 
the so-called immigration debate became the de facto national 
security issue for politicians to talk about. 

The Republican strategy was pretty straightforward. They 
hoped to regain power by appealing to white fear, anxiety, guilt, 
and racism. The Democratic strategy was more nuanced. First, 
they blamed Republicans for lack of progress on immigration 
issues. They hoped that this would maintain the support of 
voters from immigrant communities. Second, they did not actu- 
ally try to push any pro-immigrant measures. They hoped that 
this would avoid alienating anti-immigrant voters. Third, they 
ramped up deportations. The Obama administration deported 
almost 400,000 people in 2010, the most in a single year ever. 
Now they can use those numbers to emphasize their tough- 
ness on immigration. With these law and order credentials, 
the Democrats hoped to woo conservative voters before the 
last elections and in the next ones. Expect to see some version 
of this charade play out again in 2012, unless it’s trumped by 
another war or major terrorist attack. 

Here’s one last clue: much of the legislation that becomes 
government policy is written by the corporations that stand 
to profit from it. Arizona’s State Bill 1070, which among other 
things would require police to lock up anyone they stop who 
cannot show proof of having entered the country legally, was 
drafted in December 2009 at the Grand Hyatt hotel in Wash- 
ington D.C. by officials of the billion-dollar Corrections Corpo- 
ration of America (CCA), the largest private prison company 
in the country. This took place at a meeting of the American 


Legislative Exchange Council (ALEC), a membership organi- 
zation of state legislators and powerful corporations. The law, 
which was partially overturned but may still go into effect, 
could send hundreds of thousands of immigrants to prison, 
which would mean hundreds of millions of dollars in profits 
for the companies such as CCA that would be responsible for 
housing them. It almost goes without saying that it is not in 
this industry’s interest to completely stop illegal immigration 
from happening; it is in their interest to let in enough people 
to fill their jails. 

So who benefits from the death in the desert? In a broad 
sense, the entire ruling class does. That’s pretty ugly. But that’s 
not the whole story, not by any means. To tell that story we’re 
going to need to back up a bit. 

T o start with, permit me to subject you to an extremely 
abbreviated history lesson, beginning with some very 
inconvenient truths. Like the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the land that is currently called the United States of 
America was stolen from its rightful inhabitants by European 
colonists through a well-documented orgy of bloodshed, mas- 
sacre, treachery, and genocide of proportions so epic that they 
are arguably unprecedented in the thousands of often gruesome 
years of human history preceding them and unsurpassed in 
the hardly tranquil ones that followed. This monstrous crime 
has been in progress for over five hundred years, has never 
been atoned for in any meaningful way, and continues to be 
perpetrated to this day. 

Everybody knows this, but nobody really likes to think too 
much about what it means. What it means is this: unless you’re 
honest enough to admit that you think that might makes right 
as long as you’re on the winning side, you have to acknowledge 
that the federal, local, and state governments of the United 
States of America, along with all of the agencies such as the 
Border Patrol and Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
contained therein, are illegitimate institutions with no claim 
to legitimate authority whatsoever over the territory they cur- 
rently govern. If anyone can show me an ethically, logically, 
or even legally sound way to disprove this statement, they’re 


We were walking up a small canyon. 
One of my companions was doing very 
loud and rather florid call outs: “!COM- 
PANERAS! jCOMPANEROS! jNO 
TENGAN MIEDO! jTENEMOS AGUA, 
COMIDA, Y MEDICAMIENTOS! jSO- 
MOS AMIGOS! jNO SOMOS LAMIGRA! 
jESTAMOS AQUI PARA AYUDARLES! 
jSI NECESITAN CUALQUIER COSA: 
GRITENOS!” The great majority of the 
time no one is there to hear these call outs. 

We turned a corner in the canyon, and 
there were about thirty-five people: men, 


women, children, and teenagers, dressed 
in all blacks, browns, and desert tans, 
dead silent and taking up a very small 
amount of space. “Holy shit, um, did you 
hear us coming?” 

“Yes, we heard you coming.” It was very 
hot. We gave them lots of water, food, 
socks, and treated a number of blisters and 
sprained ankles. They were all from Gua- 
temala. They said they had been together 
every step of the way. As we prepared to 
part ways, one of them handed us a large 
sack of money — pesos and dollars. 


“Um, no, you don’t understand, you 
don’t have to give us any money, this is 
why we are here.” 

“No, you don’t understand,” he said. 
“We found this money at a shrine in the 
desert. We decided that it was not doing 
anybody any good there, so we took it. If 
the migra catches us they will take it from 
us, and it will never do anybody any good. 
We want you to take this money, and to 
use it to help other migrants.” We carried 
out their wishes. 
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welcome to let me know, but I’m not going to lose any sleep 
waiting for this to happen. 

It’s important to start by framing the matter this way. Who 
are these people that claim to have jurisdiction over native 
land? What right do they have to be telling anybody where 
to go and when? If anyone has a right to decide who can and 
cannot pass through the territory that currently constitutes the 
Mexican-American border, it’s the people whose ancestors have 
inhabited that land since time immemorial, not the descendants 
or institutions of the ones who colonized it. Most so-called il- 
legal immigrants are closer to having a defensible claim to the 
continent they’re traversing than most of the hypocrites who 
condemn and pursue them. 

Now fast forward, for the sake of brevity, to January 1, 1994, 
the day that the North American Free Trade Agreement went 
into effect, and thousands of indigenous people in southeastern 
Mexico famously rose up in arms in response. Calling them- 
selves Zapatistas after the Mexican revolutionary, these people 
predicted that this agreement would mark a final deathblow to 
their way of life if they failed to resist. Their analysis of the situ- 
ation quickly proved exceedingly cogent, their ensuing project 
of indigenous autonomy has yet to be defeated, and their actions 
sparked an entire generation of resistance to global capitalism: 
a whole different story that is thankfully not over yet. 

In addition to its ruinous effects on American industrial 
communities, NAFTA’s aftermath in Mexican agricultural com- 
munities was truly catastrophic. As part of its preparation for the 
agreement, the Mexican government amended Article 27 of its 
own constitution to allow for the privatization of communally- 
held campesino and indigenous land. NAFTA then permitted 
heavily-subsidized American agribusiness giants like Cargill 
and Archer Daniels Midland to flood the Mexican market 
with cheap imports of corn and other agricultural products, 
undercutting nearly all small-scale Mexican farmers. Exactly as 
the Zapatistas predicted, this drove millions of rural Mexicans, 
many of whom were already living in desperate poverty, off the 
land and straight into the abyss. This in turn set off a massive 
wave of migration as millions and millions of people left their 
homes to find work in Mexican cities, in sweatshops primarily 
owned by American corporations in northern Mexico, and in 
the United States. 


Within the year, the Clinton administration launched Opera- 
tion Gatekeeper, a program that massively increased funding for 
Border Patrol operations in the San Diego sector of the border in 
California. The federal government greatly stepped up enforce- 
ment in this sector and built a fourteen-mile wall between San 
Diego and Tijuana. Operation Gatekeeper roughly marks the 
beginning of a two-decade-running process of ever-increasing 
border militarization that has continued steadily throughout 
the Clinton, Bush, and Obama administrations. This has meant 
that every year there are more Border Patrol agents, National 
Guardsmen, helicopters, fences, towers, checkpoints, sensors, 
guns, and dogs along the border. Understanding the nature of 
this militarization will go a long way towards clarifying what’s 
actually happening and why. 

By all accounts I’ve ever heard, it used to be much easier 
to cross the border than it is now. Most people crossed into 
relatively safer urbanized areas such as San Diego, El Paso, or 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas. Starting with Operation 
Gatekeeper, the Border Patrol made it much more difficult 
to enter the country in these places; over the years, it has 
methodically pushed the traffic into the increasingly remote 
mountains and deserts beyond. Many thousands of people have 
died from heat, cold, sickness, injuries, hunger, and thirst as a 
direct result. At this point, I think, the game is reaching a bit 
of an endpoint. The government has pushed the traffic into the 
very deepest and deadliest pockets of the entire border, which 
is where they want it. This does not mean that the situation is 
completely static — the Border Patrol will clamp down on some 
of these pockets sometimes and ease up on others — but on the 
large scale, I think that it is more or less stable. 

There have been several interesting byproducts of these 
changes. Many people used to come to work for a season, go 
back home, and return the next year. That’s much less common 
now that getting into the country is such an ordeal. People 
come and generally stay as long as they can. Also, most people 
who crossed used to be men with families south of the border. 
There are many more women and children crossing now that 
it’s no longer possible for many men in this position to work 
in the north without leaving their families behind for good. 
Finally, with the increase in internal deportations, there are 
many more people crossing now who have lived here for long 


We got a call lrom the Mexican 
consulate. A man’s family had contacted 
them. He had been missing for nine days. 
The last time anybody had seen him he 
was somewhere near a small body of water 
with a fractured rib. They thought that he 
was in our area somewhere. For about a 
week we searched and searched, but we 
never found him. His brother had papers. 
He came up, with a horse. He combed the 
desert on horseback for another week, 
and eventually found his brother’s body. 


Two weeks later a man came walking 
into camp. He was carrying an almost 
empty gallon jug of water with our mark- 
ings on it in one hand, and a white shirt 
tied to a long stick in the other. He stuck 
the jug under my nose: “This water saved 
my life! I was praying to Jesus for water! 
I was sure I was going to die, and I found 
this water in the desert! I think Border 
Patrol leaves it on the trails for people!” 

“No, man,” I said, “Border Patrol 
couldn’t give a shit if people live or die. 


We left that water.” 

“Those bastards,” he said. “I’ve been 
waving this flag at their helicopters for 
three days. They just fly on. When you 
want them they’re nowhere to be seen, and 
when you don’t — there they are.” I checked 
the markings on the bottle. It had been 
dropped two weeks earlier, at an unusual 
location we had only gone to because we 
were looking for the man who died. 
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periods of time and are returning to their homes 
in the United States. This latter group faces a 
particularly fiendish dilemma if they run into 
trouble on the way. I have often heard people 
whose children live south of the border say 
things like “I thought I was going to die and all 
I could think about was my babies. It’s better for 
me to go back home than to risk dying again.” 
I have often heard people whose children live 
north of the border say things like “If I have to 
risk dying to get home to my babies, then I will.” 

As I hope I have made clear, a policy of push- 
ing migrant traffic into extremely dangerous 
areas does not at all imply an actual intention 
to stop or even deter people from entering the 
country illegally. This complex and slightly 
perverse strategy has numerous compelling ad- 
vantages. It allows politicians to look tough for 
the cameras while still providing the American 
economy with the farmworkers and meatpack- 
ers it depends on. It provides ample opportu- 
nities to swing huge government contracts to 
giant corporations: for example, to Wackenhut 
to transport migrants, to Corrections Corpora- 
tion of America to detain them, to Boeing to 
build surveillance infrastructure. It justifies 
the hefty salaries of the 20,000 people who 
work for the Border Patrol. And it has other 
beneficiaries, who I will get to momentarily. 
On the whole, border militarization is best seen 
as a massive government pork and corporate 
welfare project that is possibly only surpassed 
in the last twenty years by the war in Iraq. 

The outcome of this policy of has been most 
educational. Just as it used to be easier to cross 
the border, it also used to be a lot cheaper. This 
won’t be surprising to anyone familiar with the 
laws of supply and demand. Any service will 
become more expensive if it becomes more 
difficult to provide, and the service of being 
smuggled across the border has certainly been 
a case study in this law. Prices rose and rose as 
the Border Patrol pushed people further and 
further from the cities and established more 
and more checkpoints that made the journey 
longer and longer, until at a certain point there 
was as much money to be made in moving 
people as there was in moving drugs. At that 
point, the cartels that already controlled the 
drug trade recognized an excellent business 
opportunity, muscled out the competition, and 
took over the game entirely. This dramatically 
transformed what had been a relatively low- 
key affair into a lucrative, highly centralized, 
and increasingly brutal industry with tens of 
billions of dollars at stake. There is no doubt 




that these cartels are among the primary ben- 
eficiaries of American and Mexican drug, trade, 
and immigration policies since the end of the 
Cold War. 


The border extends from 
the helicopters and walls 
that crisscross the desert 
to every home or workplace 
that might be raided by ICE 
anywhere across the country. 
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The rise of the cartels to a position of absolute dominance 
within a booming industry led, unsurprisingly, to a mass-based 
approach and an extraordinarily inhumane methodology. I have 
commonly heard them referred to as pollero networks, which 
means something like “meat herders” since polio is the word 
for a dead chicken rather than a live one. This should offer 
some indication of the degree of care that these organizations 
tend to invest in each individual human life throughout the 
process of bringing people into the United States. I have seen 
groups of as many as fifty people — and heard about groups 
as large as a hundred — being driven quite literally like cattle 
across the desert, with the sick and wounded straggling behind 
and trying desperately to keep up. I have met people who were 
told that what is always at best an extremely demanding four 
to five day journey would take as little as twelve hours on foot, 
and countless more who were left behind to die by their guides 
without hesitation when they were for any reason no longer 
able to keep up. 

As a result of border militarization, prices have risen now 
to the point that it costs around five thousand dollars for a 
Guatemalan to be brought into the United States through the 
networks, and about six thousand for Salvadorans. Fees for 
Mexicans vary widely, but they are far from cheap. You won’t 
be surprised to hear that many people who wish to migrate do 
not actually have six thousand dollars lying around. The cartels 
have developed a variety of inventive solutions to this problem, 


often involving kidnapping and indentured servitude. I’ve met 
people who spent years working in the United States simply 
to pay off their initial fee, some while held in conditions of 
outright bonded labor. I’ve met others who made it through 
the desert and were immediately held for ransom by the same 
groups that brought them in. The ones who were able to raise 
a few thousand dollars more were allowed to go. The ones 
who weren’t able to were beaten for days and then driven back 
out to be left in the desert, where within minutes they were 
picked up for deportation by Border Patrol agents who clearly 
had some sort of working arrangement with the kidnappers. 
I’m not kidding. It’s scandalous. 

As bad as all this is, it still doesn’t fully convey the depth 
of the cruelty that has characterized this era of government- 
sponsored cartel control. Rape and sexual assault of female 
migrants is absolutely endemic at every step of the process of 
migration. This has been greatly exacerbated by the actions 
of the government: by pushing the traffic out into the middle 
of nowhere, they have basically guaranteed that in order to 
enter the country women have to place themselves in situa- 
tions where rape and sexual assault are extremely likely. In 
addition, the trails are frequented by groups of armed bandits 
who make their living targeting migrants. I believe that some 
of the bandits are employed by the cartels themselves, who 
are simply robbing their own clients, while others are free- 
lancers taking advantage of an easy opportunity to prey on 


One DAY we MET THREE Central Ameri- 
cans. The Salvadoran had been travel- 
ling with his niece. He had promised his 
brother that he would take care of her. 
He had been carrying her bag when their 
group was split up by Border Patrol. He 
got separated from her in the chaos, she 
fell down, and they carried her away. He 
escaped with the two Hondurans. They 
younger one kept telling him that he had 
done all he could do. They had run out of 
food and water, and the older Honduran 
had a badly twisted knee. They had been 
utterly lost for four days and nights. 

The Salvadoran had a cell phone, which 
got no service in the US. It was full of 
picture of places they had been and things 
that they had seen. “Look at this moun- 
tain!” he said. “We crossed it! It was so 
beautiful. We thought for sure that we 
were going to die.” 

While they were recuperating he asked 
me how much it cost to fill up the tank of 
our truck. I told him usually about seventy- 
five bucks. 

“Seventy five? Dollars?” 

“Yeah,” I answered, assuming that he 


thought that this was very expensive. 
“How much would it cost in El Salvador?” 
“A hundred and fifty, maybe two hundred.” 
“Two hundred? Dollars? Jesus! How 
much do you make an hour there?” 

“I was making eight dollars a day work- 
ing construction when I left.” I got a pen- 
cil, and we did some math. After lengthy 
deliberations we determined that: 

1) $i50-$200 dollars a tank represents 
about twenty days of labor at $8 a day. 

2) I usually make about $15 an hour, which 
is about $120 a day. 

3) This meant that a $175 dollar tank of 
gas for the Salvadoran was as difficult 
to pay for as a $2300 tank of gas would 
be for me. 

“That’s a problem,” I said. 

“It’s a very serious problem,” he agreed. 
“They tied our currency to the dollar, and 
everything got incredibly expensive. It’s 
just impossible to live there right now.” 

A little later he found a laminated pic- 
ture of a young girl in our kitchen. “Who 
is this?” he asked me. 


“Urn, she was abandoned by her guide. 
One of our volunteers found her body in 
the desert last winter. She was only four- 
teen.” 

“Where was she from?” 

“El Salvador.” He looked like he was go- 
ing to cry. “How old is your niece?” 

“Fourteen.” The younger Honduran put 
his arm around the Salvadoran’s shoulders. 
“She was having a hard time keeping up. I 
thought I was going to have to carry her. It 
was dark. There were lights and scream- 
ing. Everybody was running every which 
way. She fell down and they grabbed her. 
I saw them carry her away. I ran. I don’t 
know if she is safe. I don’t know if I did 
the right thing.” 

“I’m sorry,” I told him. 

We ate together, and they left as the 
moon was coming up. The older Honduran 
had wrapped up his knee and taken a lot of 
painkillers. “No matter what happens,” the 
Salvadoran said, “we’re not going to leave 
him. They’re not going to get us. We’re go- 
ing to make it.” He called us a week later 
from his cousin’s house in Utah. They had 
all made it out of the desert. 
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A map charting immigration 
routes into Arizona and deaths 
along the way, courtesy of 
humaneborders.org. 
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defenseless people who are often carrying their life savings in 
their pockets. Again, it is primarily because the government 
has pushed the traffic into the ends of the earth that these 
fuckers have been blessed with such favorable circumstances 
in which to ply their trade. 

To be fair, I’ve also heard stories of low-level cartel mem- 
bers acting decently, compassionately, and even occasionally 
heroically. It’s worth pointing out that the guias — the people 
who actually walk the groups through the desert to the other 
side of the checkpoints — are at the very bottom of the peck- 
ing order within the networks. Their lives are considered 
nearly as expendable as those of the migrants. Working in 
the desert has given me some appreciation for the fact that 
being a guia would be very stressful. They’re supposed to bring 
large groups of people through harsh terrain where there is 
no potable water, usually either in the dark or in brutal heat, 
while being hunted by military types with guns and helicopters. 
Their bosses are probably not the kind of people you want to 
piss off. It’s hardly surprising that guias are often unwilling to 
risk losing their whole group because one or two people can’t 
keep up. The whole situation is just guaranteed to bring out 
the worst in someone. This is not to make excuses for them, 
or to absolve relatively powerless people of their personal 
responsibility for doing indefensible things. It is simply to 
say that most of the guilt has to be assigned to the powerful 
people whose actions have created this nightmare and who 
profit most directly from it. 

Toward that end, it’s important to understand the relationship 
between the governments and the cartels. Basically it is this: 
they need each other. They share similar interests. Perhaps 
it is most precise to say that in the United States the cartels 
need the government, while the government makes great use 
of the cartels. The cartels rely on the US government to keep 
the prices of their goods and services artificially high. The 


government uses the cartels to justify funneling billions of 
dollars to the corporations whose interests they represent. 
On the Mexican side, meanwhile, it isn’t realistic to talk about 
the government and the cartels as if they are separate entities. 
There, the government and the various cartels are fighting for 
control of the multi-billion dollar American drug and migra- 
tion market. This ten-sided bloodbath has gotten progressively 
uglier since the Mexican federal government got involved in 
December of 2006, ending what had been a longstanding policy 
of non-engagement in intra-cartel violence and leading to tens 
of thousands of deaths. 

Analysts sometime use term “Colombianization” to point out 
that the state of affairs in Mexico is starting to look a lot like 
that in Colombia. Perhaps the most striking similarity is in the 
increasingly sophisticated collusion between elements of the 
government and the cartels with which they are nominally at 
war. These connections run deep, and the influence runs in 
both directions. Los Zetas, arguably the most violent cartel in 
the country, was founded by members of the Airmobile Special 
Forces Group (GAFE), an elite division of the Mexican mili- 
tary established in 1994 to combat Zapatista rebels in Chiapas. 
Around that time, about 500 GAFE personnel received training 
by the United States Army’s 7 th Special Forces Group in Fort 
Bragg, NC for this purpose. Somewhere between 30 and 200 
of these operatives then defected from the Mexican military 
to become hired guns, went on to provide security for the 
Gulf cartel — a well-established trafficking organization — and 
eventually split to form a cartel in their own right. 

On a local and state level, bribery of police, mayors, judges, 
and other government officials by the cartels is extremely 
widespread. On the national level, there is strong evidence to 
suggest that the Mexican Army and federal government are 
favoring the Sinaloa cartel — the largest and richest in the na- 
tion — in hopes that they will eventually defeat their rivals and 


One DAY my COLLEAGUE and I drove way 
out into the middle of nowhere to drop 
water in the desert. Four days later it was 
time to check on it. On our way out to the 
spot we saw a man sitting by the side of the 
little dirt road. He had a ripped up piece 
of blanket tied around one knee. “How 
are you doing?” I asked him. 

“Badly,” he answered. “Look at this.” He 
pulled up his pant leg to reveal a black, 
swollen, thoroughly broken ankle. 

“That’s bad,” I said. “You need to go to 
the hospital.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Look at this.” He pulled 
his shirt aside. 

“OH SHIT!” my colleague and I shout- 
ed in unison. He had a large open chest 
wound, bloody, half scabbed over and ooz- 
ing pus. “You need to go to the hospital 


right NOW! What happened?” 

“Four nights ago I was walking with 
three other men through those moun- 
tains over there. I took a blind fall, ten or 
twelve feet over a cliff. I broke my ankle 
and sliced my chest open on a rock. They 
carried me down from there all through 
the night. In the morning we saw you drive 
by, but we were still too high, we couldn’t 
get to the road in time. When we got here 
they left and said they were going to find 
help. I haven’t seen them or anybody else 
since then.” 

“You’ve been here four days?” It had 
been well over a hundred degrees every 
day. “Have you had any food or water?” 

“Food, no. A couple times a day I crawled 
over to that pond. I didn’t want to get very 
far from the road in case someone drove by.” 


A hundred yards from the road there 
was a dried up cattle pond, at best an inch 
deep, mostly manure and sludge. There 
were about a dozen sets of drag marks 
where he had crawled between the pond 
and the road. We drove him to the am- 
bulance. He was remarkably stoic about 
everything. I asked him if the bumpy road 
was hurting his ankle. 

“No.” 

“Your chest?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t get sick from the bad wa- 
ter?” I was sure that he would have died 
if he had. 

“No.” The ambulance took him to the 
hospital and I never heard from him again. 
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enter into a stable agreement with the government such as the 
ones enjoyed by their counterparts in Colombia. 

So there is indeed a great deal of cartel infiltration of the 
Mexican security forces. This is common, although less wide- 
spread, on the American side as well. For instance, a large 
percentage of the drugs that are brought into the United 
States are driven into the ports of entry where they are waved 
through by corrupt Customs and Border Protection agents 
who know what vehicles to look for. In general, however, 
the arrangement on both sides of the border is not so crude 
that there always or even usually has to be direct personnel 
overlap between, say, the Corrections Corporation of America, 
the Border Patrol, the Gulf Cartel, and the Mexican Army. 
What’s most important is that all of these organizations have 
interlocking interests, benefit from each other’s activities, and 
generally act in a way that keeps the others in business. This 
unholy trinity of government, corporations, and organized 
crime — three ways of saying the same thing — is a formidable 
opponent to anyone who hopes to see the death in the desert 
end any time soon. 


‘‘You haven't heard our thunder yet!" 

- slogan at a protest against SB1070 

T he corporate, governmental, and criminal elites that 
benefit from the suffering on the border are ruthless and 
powerful, but they are not gods. They aren’t the only ac- 
tors in this drama, and they don’t have the situation completely 
under control. People make it through the desert because they 
are brave and resourceful, not just because the Border Patrol 
lets them. The trails themselves are extraordinary testaments 
to human ingenuity, weaving gracefully through canyons and 
over mountains with an unerring eye for direction and cover. 

There are somewhere around twelve million undocumented 
people in this country. One thing that working in the desert 
has shown me is that they are not all the same. The migrants 
are not all angels, or devils, or victims. They are not passive 
objects that are acted upon by the world without acting in 
return. They are complex individuals who have chosen to take 
their lives into their own hands, and I have chosen to take their 


My COLLEAGUE AND I were driving down 
the road. There were three men stand- 
ing there — a young guy, an old guy, and 
a really big guy. “How are you doing?” I 
asked them. 

“Not very good,” said the young guy. 
“Our guide left us and we’ve been totally 
lost for days. We’re exhausted and we can’t 
go on any more. Can you just call the Bor- 
der Patrol to come and pick us up?” 

“Yeah, I can do that if you’re sure that’s 
what you want,” I told him. “They drive 
this road all the time. I’m kind of surprised 
they haven’t seen you yet.” 

“Yes, please call them. We don’t want 
to do this anymore.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Yes.” 

I called the Border Patrol and gave them 
our position. While we were waiting the 
young guy and the old guy sat close to each 
other, and the big guy laid himself down on 
the other side of the road with his arms be- 
hind his head and his feet propped up on a 
rock. It was clear that the young guy and the 
old guy were good friends, and that neither 
of them liked the big guy very much. They 
called him “Flacco,” meaning “Skinny” or 
“Thin Man,” which was not very nice since 
he decidedly was not. “That guy is an abso- 
lute bastard,” said the young guy. “I hope I 
never see him again in my life.” 

A while later he asked my colleague if 


he could use his phone. “My wife and baby 
daughter live in Los Angeles,” he said. “I 
want to tell them that I’m OK.” He took 
the phone and went off to make the call. 

Ten minutes later he came back. Before 
leaving he had been calm and collected. 
Now he looked utterly distraught and had 
tears running down his face. “Fuck this!” 
he said. “I’m leaving. My baby is sick. She 
needs me. Where am I? How do I get out 
of here? Which way is north? Do you have 
any water I can take? Do you have any 
quarters?” 

“Jesus!” I said. “I called the Border Pa- 
trol like an hour ago. They’re going to be 
here any time. What do you want to do?” 

“I’m getting out of here,” he said. 

The old guy came running up to him. 
“What’s going on?” he asked. “Are you 
OK?” 

“Carina is sick. She needs me. I’m going 
to see her.” 

“Wait, that’s crazy,” said the old guy. 
“How are you — ” 

“How far is it? Do you have any food?” 
the young guy asked me. 

“I think it’s a really bad idea for you to 
go by yourself,” I told him. “You might 
die, and that wouldn’t do your daughter 
any good. Maybe you should go back, rest, 
get with another group, and try again in 
a week or two.” 

He shook his head, still crying. “She 


might need an operation. It’s going to 
be really expensive. I can’t afford to pay 
to cross again. I don’t have time to talk. 
They’re coming.” He started to walk to- 
ward the mountains. 

The old guy looked at me, looked at him, 
looked at me again, and looked back at 
him. “Wait, Paco, OK, I’ll go with you.” 

I stuffed as much food and water into 
their hands as I could. “Do you see those 
mountains way over there? Go that way. 
When you get close go towards those other 
ones. The freeway is over there. If you need 
help that’s the only place you’re going to 
find it. Do you have any money?” They 
both shook their heads. I gave them five 
dollars. It is the gospel truth that at that 
point in time it was the last five dollars to 
my name. They left. 

Flacco had not stirred this whole time. 
“I don’t like this one bit,” my colleague 
told me. “You just called BP on three guys 
and they’re going to get here and find one? 
That’s not good.” 

“Yeah,” I said. “Let’s get out of here.” 
I went to Flacco. “Um, we’re gonna go,” 
I told him. “Here’s some more food and 
water. They always take a long time to 
come but they will get here. Just don’t go 
anywhere, OK?” 

“Sure, whatever,” he said. We drove 
away, and I will never know what hap- 
pened to any of them. 
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side as best I can. Sometimes it works out and 
sometimes it doesn’t. Sometimes you beat the 
man and sometimes the man beats you. 

The border doesn’t end at the border, and 
the hardships that undocumented people face 
don’t stop there either. The border cuts through 
every city and state; it cuts through many of 
own our bodies. The line in the sand is neither 
the first twist nor the last of the meat grinder 
that global capitalism has prepared for people 
without papers. After making it across the bor- 
der undocumented people enter a world in 
which they cannot legally earn money; they 
have compelling reasons not to call the am- 
bulance, go to the hospital, get health or auto 
insurance, drive a vehicle, open a bank account, 
use a credit card, apply for a mortgage, sign a 
lease, or rely on any number of other options 
that people with citizenship can fall back on. 
If for any reason you have made it a practice 
to live a portion of your life off the books, you 
might be able to appreciate how hard it is to 
do this full-time in this society. 

Illegal immigration is a legitimate form of 
resistance to the iniquities of global capitalism 
for millions of people worldwide. It may be 
indirect resistance, but it gets the goods. This 
functions in two principal ways. First, remit- 
tances from immigrant workers in the United 
States — many of them undocumented — to their 
families in Mexico totaled more than 21 billion 
dollars in 2010 alone. If you add up all the 
remittances from immigrant workers in the 
entire global north to all of their families in the 
entire global south, the total starts to look pretty 
significant. Even though it’s filtered through a 
fine screen of work and exploitation, this money 
probably represents one of the largest redistri- 
butions of wealth from the rich to the poor in 
the entire course of human history. Second, 
south-to-north immigration, much of it illegal, 
is bringing about real demographic shifts in 
parts of the global north and particularly in the 
United States. This shift may eventually lead to 
meaningful social changes within this country, 
which could contribute to a somewhat more 
equitable restructuring of the global economic 
system, which would mitigate the tremendous 
disparity in wealth between the global north 
and south, which is what drives the migration 
in the first place. 

It’s certainly not a given that this latter hope 
will pan out. Generations of immigrants have 
moved from the margins into the mainstream of 
American society without radically changing its 
course. In fact this is exactly how settlers took 


control of the land to begin with. Nonetheless, 
a distinctive feature of American history is that 
this pathway has generally been reserved for 
immigrants of European ancestry. It has not yet 
been proven that this country can assimilate or 
segregate the current influx of non-European 
immigrants without eventually undermining 
the foundation of white supremacy upon which 
it has been built. 

This impending demographic change is a 
cause of real anxiety for some powerful Ameri- 



cans, as well as many less powerful ones who 
have not managed to think all the way through 
its ramifications. My opinion is the sooner the 
better — because I believe that even a partial 
erosion of white supremacy in the United States 
is actually in the long-term self-interest of most 
“white” Americans such as myself. You can build 
a throne out of bayonets, but you can’t sit on it 
long. Aside from the fact that subjugating other 
people is a rotten thing to do, it’s not a very safe 
way to live. It’s extraordinarily impressive that 
black people in the United States managed to 
break free from both slavery and Jim Crow 
without resorting to indiscriminate slaughter 
of white people on a grand scale. It certainly 
would have been understandable to do so, and 
it arguably would have been justified. I suspect 
that things would have been much uglier if 
there had not been at least a few white people 
who were willing to do the right thing. I don’t 
know if I want to bet that the billions of people 
that are being pushed around the world today 
will be so restrained when it comes time to 
pay the piper on a global level. It seems better 


A memorial erected by No 
More Deaths volunteers 
to pay homage to Mexican 
immigrants who passed 
away during their journey. 


[Opposite] 

A group of recently 
deported migrants 
sleep over the border 
in Nogales, Mexico. 
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“Vivir pora ser Libres o morir 
porn dejor de ser escioves": 
living to be free or dying to 
stop being slaves. 


to get on the winning side while there still 
may be time. 

In any case, the wheels are coming off the 
bus. We live on the same small planet as ev- 
erybody else. The way of life we inherited has 
proven disastrous for the biosphere and for the 
long-term prospects of human survival within 
it. As others have pointed out before me, my 
generation is perhaps the first group of white 
Americans that not only have an ethical man- 
date to turn away from this path but also an 
urgent self-interest in doing so. Left unchecked 
the current arrangement is guaranteed to can- 
nibalize what is left of our land base within our 
lifetimes and leave our children with nothing 
but the bones. 

Admittedly, this is complicated. Groups of 
humans have subjugated other groups of hu- 
mans and destroyed their own land bases since 
long before the social construct of whiteness 
ever existed, and it is clearly not only people 
of European ancestry who are capable of doing 
either of these things. White supremacy is not 
the only lynchpin holding this all together, but 
it is a significant one. At this point in time, I 


don’t think we can hope to stop the devastation 
of our planet without contesting the structures 
of white supremacy — or vice versa. 

So the answer is not for white Americans 
to continue to defend the indefensible at the 
price of our souls, or to crawl into a hole and 
die. It is for those of us who fit that description 
to think carefully about where our allegiance 
really lies, and to find ways to act on it in materi- 
ally meaningful ways. Believe it or not, there are 
examples throughout history of people who did 
just this — members of oppressor and colonizer 
groups who decided to throw in their lot with 
the colonized and oppressed. You can point 
to white people involved in the Underground 
Railroad during slavery, gentiles who sheltered 
Jews during the Holocaust, white Americans 
who took part in the civil rights movement, 
white South Africans who resisted Apartheid, 
Americans involved in the Sanctuary move- 
ment during the wars in Central America in the 
1980s, and Israelis resisting the occupation of 
Palestine today, among others. It’s a good story 
to be part of. Those of us who are positioned 
to do so should embrace it and be proud of it. 
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Our opponents will call us traitors, as if we support another 
government. In fact we have pledged our allegiance to some- 
thing older and wiser than anything that any nation-state has 
to offer, and it is the apologists for the current order who have 
turned their backs and lost their way. 

Working on the border has shown me time and again that 
you can’t really extricate one part of the equation from all the 
other parts. Once you start untangling one thread you start 
to see how it’s tied into the rest of the noose. The killings in 
Juarez will not end without structural change throughout 
Mexico, which will not happen without structural change in 
Colombia and the other cocaine-producing countries, which 
will not happen without structural change in the United States, 
and so on. You can reverse the order of these statements 
or add others and they will still be true. Fighting internal 
deportations and fighting border militarization are not two 
different things. This ultimately has global implications, but 
it is especially true in the case of Mexico, the United States, 
and their devil-child The Border. Nothing will get better on 
the border without things changing in both countries, and the 
problems in one country will not be solved without addressing 
the problems in the other. 

Once, I asked this Oaxacan guy what he thought it would take 
to end the death in the desert. “Una revolucion binacional,” he 
answered without hesitating. We laughed and laughed, because 


of course that is impossible. It was probably impossible for the 
Egyptians and Tunisians, also. 

New volunteers sometimes ask me what I think a just border 
policy would look like. I tell them that there is no such thing; 
it is a contradiction in terms. I am not interested in helping 
the authorities figure out how to fix the mess they’ve created. 
Ultimately the only hope for a solution to the border crisis lies 
in bringing about worldwide systemic change that ensures 
freedom of movement for all people, rejects the practice of 
state control over territory, honors indigenous autonomy and 
sovereignty, addresses the legacies of slavery and colonization, 
equalizes access to resources between the global north and 
the global south, and fundamentally changes human beings’ 
relationship to the planet and all of the other forms of life that 
inhabit it. That’s a tall order! Where to start? 

The desert is not the only place, but it is one. The strength of 
our work is that there is no doubt we are having a tangible effect 
on the lives of individual people who find our water, our food, 
or us. I know a number of people I am certain would have died 
were it not for the resources that we had to offer, and a number 
more who made it back to their families that never would have 
been able to do so without meeting us. I don’t say this to pat my- 
self on the back, but to say that it is possible to start somewhere. 

People sometimes lament the fact that it can feel like we are just 
serving as a band-aid. This word always aggravates me, because the 


We went deep into the mountains, 

deeper than we had ever been before. 
We thought that there was traffic going 
through there, but the area was so hard to 
get to that we had never been able to find 
out for sure. These were different moun- 
tains, and we didn’t know them very well. 

We reached the trail early in the 
morning of the second day. Within five 
minutes we ran into a migrant who was 
walking by himself. He looked tired but 
was in pretty good shape. He asked us 
how far he had to go. I had to tell him 
that I didn’t really know. We gave him 
food and water. He went on by himself, 
and we kept going. 

The trail was worse than any I had ever 
seen, and I had seen plenty of bad ones. It 
crossed five large canyons, dropping and 
climbing about two thousand feet each 
time. There were lots of signs of heavy 
use. We found a shrine on a ridge between 
two of these canyons, carefully tended 
with little grottos for different saints. 
We made slow progress, burned through 
most of our water by late afternoon, and 
it became clear that we could not make 
it back out to be picked up before dark. 


We decided to drop down one more time 
and find somewhere to sleep. 

As we approached the bottom we round- 
ed a corner in the canyon near a large cave. 
My colleague and I stopped abruptly. “Oh 
fuck,” he said. “That’s fucked up. Cut that 
down.” Someone had used quite a bit of 
rope to carefully hang a woman’s bra and 
shorts from a tree in front of the cave at 
about the position where they would be 
located if there was a real person standing 
there. I could only guess that these clothes 
had belonged to someone who had been 
raped there, and that they had been left 
as a trophy or memento to the event by 
the person who had done it. I had heard 
reports and found evidence of this practice 
in other places before. I cut it down. 

It was almost dark. We reached the bot- 
tom, backed into a side canyon, and slept 
inside a thick tangle of catclaw. One of my 
companions woke us up in the middle of 
the night, screaming at nothing. 

The next day was far hotter than the one 
before. I had not seen this coming, as it 
was still early in the year. We had very little 
water left, and two more ridges to cross. 
By the time we climbed to the top of the 


last ridge I was starting to get sick. I felt 
unusually weak, and my heart was beat- 
ing much harder than it normally does. I 
lay down under a little tree to try to get 
out of the sun. I said something to one of 
my companions. They did not respond 
because they were a large rock. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, when I found them 
again. “I don’t feel good. Please keep an 
eye on me.” I walked the last miles down 
to the car in a daze without anything to 
drink. I kept thinking about the Gatorade 
that I had given the migrant, and wonder- 
ing if he would be OK, and thinking that I 
wouldn’t mind finding a gallon of water on 
the trail right about now. I thought about 
how I would feel if I didn’t a phone in my 
pocket, and a GPS around my neck, and 
friends by my side. There seemed to be 
bones everywhere: deer, coyote, rabbit, 
skunk, cattle. 

“Now we walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” one of my companions 
said. I had been working in the desert 
for years and was in excellent shape. It is 
amazing how fast anyone can deteriorate 
in the sun without water to drink. 
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stakes are too high and the metaphor is not strong enough. One 
life means a lot to the person that lives it. “Tourniquet,” I tell them, 
“you mean you don’t want us to just serve as a tourniquet.” Neverthe- 
less, the weakness of our work is that we are always dealing with 
the symptoms and never the cause. I’m not certain that anything 
we’re doing is having much of an effect on the larger factors that 
cause so many people to end up in the desert in the first place. It 
can feel like we’re always cleaning up a mess we didn’t create, like 
we’re mending the damage the abusive drunken stepfather has 
done to the rest of the family. It’s better than nothing, but what 
really needs to happen is for the abuse to be stopped. 

Many of the most effective types of direct action can end up 
looking like some version of damage control. The problem is 
that it’s easier to make attainable goals and quantify success 
when dealing with individuals than when dealing with a system. 
I can visualize the steps from A to Z of how to drop twenty- five 
gallons of water on a trail. When I wake up in the morning 
there is something that I can do that will move me towards that 
goal. I have a much harder time visualizing how to get Border 
Patrol out of the desert, and a harder time still imagining how 
to effectuate structural economic change on a global scale. It 
can be tempting to say that it’s better to succeed at what we 
can do than fail at what we can’t, but that’s just defeatism. I 
really don’t want to be doing these same water drops twenty- 
five years from now. So what should we do? 

Thankfully, none of us have to do everything. It’s not my 
job to act like Moses and set the people free. That’s not how 
meaningful social change happens. I can do my best to help, 
but if the people are going to get free they are going to do it 


themselves. I not only don’t have to — I simply can’t call the 
shots in other people’s struggles for liberation. I trust that the 
millions of people who are most directly affected by immigra- 
tion and border enforcement will keep finding ways to combat 
it. There will almost certainly be things that white American 
citizens can do if we keep our ears to the ground. If my efforts 
in the desert are in any way contributing to 21 billion dollars 
moving from the rich to the poor, I’m happy. 

With that caveat, dear reader, please allow me to address 
you directly. The death in the desert is not the only messed 
up thing in the world. But it is pretty bad, and it is very close 
to my heart. I would really like to see it end. I encourage you 
to find a way to get involved. I can’t tell you exactly how to do 
this. Coming to work in the desert is one way. There are many 
others. There are communities of undocumented people in 
nearly every part of the country. What is the situation in your 
area, and what might you have to offer? There are corporations 
that benefit from this whole catastrophe in nearly every part of 
the country, as well. What might you be able to do? 

It has been suggested that in order to link systemic change 
with tangible goals we must find points of intervention in the 
system where we can apply power to leverage transformation. 
These points of intervention have been described as the point 
of production, the point of destruction, the point of consump- 
tion, the point of decision, and the point of assumption. It’s 
not perfect, but it’s as good a framework as any to use when 
thinking about how to intervene in this particular situation. 

What might direct action at the point of production look like? 
Stalling the construction of new CCA facilities? What about 


We GOT A CALL LROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
A man had crawled up to their door. He 
could barely stand or talk. He had not eaten 
or drunk water for three days, and he hadn’t 
urinated for a day and a half. It had been 
deadly hot. We tried to give him fluids, 
but he vomited immediately every time. 

“This is really bad,” I told him. “You 
need an IV. We don’t have one here. You 
may have kidney damage. We can’t treat 
that. You need to go to the hospital. They 
will deport you after they treat you, but 
if you don’t I am really afraid that you 
might die.” 

“No,” he said. “Don’t call them.” 

“Please, I understand, but — ” 

“No. Don’t call them.” 

“But—” 

“No.” We laid him down. After several 
hours he managed to keep down a tiny 
amount of water. We nursed him through 
the night as best we could, giving him 
water every hour or so. By the morning he 
was able to hold it down without vomiting, 
and he finally urinated a little bit. He could 


barely sit up, but he was able to talk again. 

“I’ve never seen anyone so sick refuse 
to go to the hospital,” I said. “What hap- 
pened to you?” 

“I’ve lived in the states for eighteen 
years,” he told us. “I’ve never been in any 
trouble. I’ve never even gotten a parking 
ticket. My wife and I finally paid off our 
house. All my children are here. So are 
my grandchildren. For work I take care 
of elderly people. Six months ago I had 
an accident and I broke my back. I was in 
bed for nearly four months. I was working 
again, and I got pulled over. The policeman 
said that I didn’t use my turn signal. I’ve 
been here eighteen years and I never got 
pulled over once. I’ve always been very 
careful. They sent me to a detention facil- 
ity. They kept me there for fifteen days, 
with chains on my hands and feet. They 
fed us peanut butter and crackers three 
times a day. I was shackled the whole time. 
They dropped me off across the border 
with nothing. I had nowhere to go. I hadn’t 
been there in so long. I left with a group 


that night. They drove us way out into the 
desert. We walked for three days. I couldn’t 
keep up any longer. I’m not a young man 
any more. They left me out there with no 
food or water. I was by myself for three 
more days. I had no idea where I was. I 
drank dirty water from a cattle pond, and it 
made me even sicker. I was hearing voices 
and seeing things. When I saw that house 
up there I didn’t know if it was real or 
not. I kept walking towards it. I thought 
that I might have already died. I can’t do 
this again. My whole life is here. There 
is nothing for me in this world if I can’t 
make it back. If I die I die. This is my only 
chance. I have to keep trying.” 

He recovered slowly. He called us a 
week after he left, from his house. A month 
later he and his wife sent down a huge 
package of shoes and food and clothing to 
give to other migrants. “I almost always 
stay inside,” he said. “I can’t afford to risk 
being sent back again. I suffered so much 
out there. I’m still healing. I know that I 
could never make it another time.” 
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at the point of destruction? Finding ways to interfere with 
BP/ICE operations or intervene in deportations? What about 
the point of consumption? Pressuring businesses to commit 
to non-compliance with anti-immigrant laws and organizing 
boycotts of ones that refuse? The point of decision? Interrupting 
meetings or legislative processes? What might direct action at 
the point of assumption look like? What lies and assumptions 
are used to justify dehumanizing immigrants? How might you 
be able to counter them? Do you have other ideas? 

Direct action in the context of humanitarian aid in the des- 
ert is a relatively new field, all things considered. There are 
many tactics yet to be developed, and many others that have 
yet to exhaust their effectiveness. There is still much to learn 
and much that new people can offer. Most promisingly, the 
bi-national, cross-cultural, and inter-generational alliances 
that have been forged in the crucible of the border have yet to 
approach their full potential. Our ability to realize this potential 
will determine the extent of the success of our campaign to end 
migrant deaths in the desert, as well as whether that campaign 
ever develops into a deeper resistance to the systems at the root 
of the problem. They haven’t heard our thunder yet. 


T he desert is full of places that are sacred to me. There is 
the last place I saw Esteban, the place I found Alberto, 
the places where Claudia and Jose and Susana and Ro- 
berto died, Jamie’s rock, Yolanda’s hill and Alfredo’s tree. It is 
overwhelming for me to think that as many of the stories as 
I know — as many as anyone will ever know — it is just a drop 
in the bucket of all that has happened there. The objects that 
people leave behind are a constant reminder of this to me, a 
physical manifestation of all of the best and worst that human 
beings have to offer. I am not a particularly spiritual person, but 
the weight of these remnants is immense and often oppressive. 
I love the desert. It breaks my heart that it has played host to 
such terrible suffering. It gives me some solace to know that 
someday — even if it is only because there are no more human 
beings left on the planet — there will be no more United States, 
no more Mexico, no more helicopters, no more walls, no Border 
Patrol and no border. The plastic will break down, the memory 
of these things will fade, and the land will finally have a chance 
to heal under the blue sky and the merciless sun. 

To investigate further: elenemigocomun.net / blockmesois.org 
oodhomsoLidority.blogspot.com / soiidority-project.org 
choporroLrespectsnoborders.bLogspot.com / nomoredeoths.org 
firesneverextinguished.bLogspot.com 


“Las paredas vueltas de lado son puentes." 
Walls turned sideways are bridges. 

- graffiti on the south side of the Border Wall, Nogales, Sonora 
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APPENDIX: The Border Patrol 



Allow me to add a couple of words about the Border Patrol. 
There is no government job that can be attained without a high 
school diploma that pays more than that of a Border Patrol 
agent. They are generally paid about $45,000 a year their first 
year, $55,000 their next two, and $70,000 and up after that. 
They are not going around hungry. 

I don’t know how to convey the extent of the abuse that I have 
heard migrants report at the hands of these jokers. I have heard 
of agents beating, sexually abusing, and shooting people as well 
as throwing them into cactus, stealing their money, denying 
detainees food and water, deporting unaccompanied minors, 
driving around wildly with migrants chained in the back of 
trucks that look unmistakably like dogcatchers, and on and on. 
I’ve also heard numerous reports of Border Patrol seizing fifty 
pound bales of marijuana from drug smugglers and then either 
letting them go or processing them as regular migrants without 
drugs. What happened to the weed? Who knows! 

Border Patrol is a lucrative business in and of itself, and 
part of that business entails exaggerating the danger of the job 
in order to milk taxpayers for more money. In my experience 
law enforcement personnel generally think that their work is 
really perilous, and that the world owes them a sincere debt of 
gratitude and a fat paycheck. It’s interesting to note that since 
the organization’s inception in 1904 there have been 111 Bor- 
der Patrol agents who died in action, of which 40 were due to 
homicides. In 2010, out of 20,000 agents, two were killed and 
one died in a car accident. It is impossible to know how many 
migrants die crossing the border every year, but somewhere 
from the mid-hundreds to the low thousands is probably a 
good bet. If you actually crunch the numbers you will find that 
Border Patrol agents are also much safer than roofers, sanitation 
workers, truck drivers, sex workers, and any number of other 
people whose jobs are actually dangerous. 

The other thing that any self-respecting Border Patrol agent 
will tell you is that they are protecting us from terrorists. This 


begs the question of who “us” is. More human beings have 
lost their lives in the desert as a direct result of Border Patrol 
activity than in every Al-Qaeda attack on American soil com- 
bined — quite possibly more than would have died if every 
attack that the Border Patrol has had a hand in thwarting had 
been successful. The more important point is that as long as 
there is such outrageous global inequality Americans are never 
really going to be safe. 

Many Border Patrol agents come from working class back- 
grounds and many are Hispanic. To be fair I will say that I have 
met some who treated migrants with respect. I will also say that 
in fact they do find people sometimes, that some of those people 
would surely have died otherwise, and that some agents can be 
nice enough people. The fact of the matter, though, is that it is 
rank-and-file Border Patrol agents that enforce the policies that 
cause all of the problems that I have wasted so many words try- 
ing to diagnose. No matter what they do individually, they will 
never be a part of the solution as long as they wear a uniform 
and carry a gun. They could put the cartels out of business and 
end the death in the desert tomorrow by simply going home. 

I’ve heard too many apologies for the Border Patrol — that 
they are not the enemy and that they are subject to the same 
economic forces as the migrants and so on. I don’t buy it. History 
is replete with examples of people who were willing to sell out 
their own people to save themselves. There were black slave 
drivers on the plantations, Jewish police in the ghetto, native 
scouts leading the Army after Crazy Horse, and now there are 
Hispanic Border Patrol agents in the desert. I’m sorry but I’m 
not impressed. I think that when people become willing ac- 
complices in atrocities, they just don’t deserve much sympathy. 

Recently a friend of mine found the body of a woman who 
died of some combination of dehydration, sickness, exposure, 
and exhaustion within a quarter of a mile of reaching one of our 
largest supply drops — a place that I have personally serviced 
several hundred times in my life. She had passed through an 
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area where for months a few particularly hostile Border Patrol 
agents have consistently slashed our water bottles, popped the 
tops off our cans of beans so that they go rancid, and removed 
the blankets that we leave on the trails. As a result of these 
activities, we have had to move these drops around constantly, 
and stop dropping at what would otherwise be excellent loca- 
tions because the supplies will almost surely be vandalized. I 
believe that more likely than not, before this woman died she 
either passed a drop that had been vandalized or a place where 
there would have been a drop if it were not for the actions of 
these agents. I believe that it is very likely that had she found 


our supplies she would have survived long enough for us to find 
her. As far as I am concerned, the pieces of shit who are doing 
this are murderers and her blood is on their hands. 

Border Patrol agents really are scared, even if right now 
they don’t actually have much to worry about. You can see it in 
them. I guess fucking over other people every day of your life 
must do that to you. Personally it gives me great pleasure to be 
able to go unarmed daily to places that people with automatic 
weapons and body armor are terrified to set foot in. I have not 
made myself an enemy of the people — and in the long run that 
is going to keep me safer than them. 



The desert is full of trash. Water bottles, tin cans, food wrap- 
pers, backpacks, blankets, shoes, socks, pants, shirts, hats, toilet 
paper. . . there must be hundreds of millions of tons of the stuff. 
Anti-immigrant types love to talk about it. This is not because 
they actually give a rat’s ass about the environment, but because 
they hope to confuse people who sympathize with migrants. It’s 
like Bush taking a sudden interest in the position of women in 
Afghan society ten years back. You don’t hear these characters 
talk very much about the Border Wall obstructing wildlife mi- 
gration patterns, or about the huge swaths of public land that 
are being leased out by the government to giant mining and 
ranching companies for a pittance, or about the depletion of 
the watershed as a result of cattle and urban sprawl. 


Unlike these dirtbags I actually care about the desert and have 
done my best to clean it up. I have hauled countless truckloads 
of garbage out of there, which is more than almost anyone on 
the opposing side can say. I tell new volunteers that as soon as 
they’ve picked up their first bottle they’ve done more to deal 
with the problem than 99.99% of the Border Patrol agents, Fish 
and Wildlife officers, militia members, and armchair morons 
watching Glenn Beck on their TVs ever have or will. Border 
militarization has pushed migrant traffic into the wilderness, 
and consequently the wilderness is getting trashed. If you don’t 
like that, we need to figure out some way to stop the border 
militarization. 
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Burning the Bridges 
They Are Building: 

Anarchist Strategies 
against Police in 
the Puget Sound, 
Winter 2011 


Introduction 

When I moved to Seattle many years after the infamous upheaval 
of 1999, I found almost no remnants of whatever had existed 
here. Certainly, I could find other anarchists, but for a long time 
I found myself in variations of the same conversation: How do we 
reach each other? What are we doing? Why does nothing happen? 

And then, finally, I was with other anarchists in the street — 
friends and acquaintances, but others, too. Who are all these 
people? We were all in black masks. This was the first black 
bloc in Seattle in about a decade. Hundreds of posters all over 
town had announced a demonstration against police violence 
in the middle of Capitol Hill as part of the West Coast Days of 
Action Against State Violence April 8-9, 2010. The size of the 
demonstration was modest — probably around 80 people — but 
nearly half the crowd came en bloc. 

Anarchists in the Puget Sound* had been inspired by recent 
events elsewhere: the Greek insurrection of December 2008, the 
riots following the murder of Oscar Grant in 2009 in Oakland, 
and, most recently, the disruptive demonstrations in Portland. 

* The Puget Sound is a geographical region that contains Seattle and other 
cities, including Tacoma and Olympia. The larger demonstrations and ac- 
tions of winter 2011 were centered in Seattle. However, stronger regional 
connections developed among anarchists in the Puget Sound during this 
period, and there was much collaboration between anarchists from different 
cities. The actions during this time in Seattle were not just the work of Seattle 
anarchists, but of anarchists from throughout the region. 


These were significant to us for many reasons. Anarchists played 
an active and critical part in all of them; they showed that 
people can actively resist the violence of police; they revealed 
that when people act on their rage, they open a space in defi- 
ance of the violence of everyday life. In this space, new social 
relations come to be as the authority of the state and capital 
are challenged. These distant fires had stirred the flames in us, 
and we took the streets that day ready for a fight. 

But if the mild clashes of April 9 set off any sparks, they 
didn’t seem to catch in the moment. At one point, cops used 
their bikes as mobile barriers to push the crowd out of the 
street and onto the sidewalk. As a cop on a horse cornered the 
group, one demonstrator tossed a paint bomb right at the cop’s 
head. Incredibly, the paint-filled light bulb bounced unbroken 
off the helmet of the dazed cop, whose only reaction was a 
look of dim confusion. The paint bomb broke harmlessly on 
the street in a red splatter. Worse, the blow didn’t embolden 
the crowd. Instead, there was a collective gasp of shock: I cant 
believe someone did that! 

In the end, the police cleared the streets, beating and ar- 
resting three demonstrators and capturing two others blocks 
away after they left. Despite the fact that the police had com- 
mitted the only real violence, the five arrested faced charges 
including assaulting an officer and rioting. In addition, the 
local anti-authoritarian scene was soon parroting familiar 



stereotypes: those people ruined the protest for 
the rest of us; violence never solves anything. I 
went home having experienced a harsh re- 
minder of where I was. This wasn’t Greece, 
or even Oakland, or even Portland. I lived in 
Seattle. The spell of social peace isn’t broken 
here. Nothing happens. 

Less than a year later, anarchists were in the 
streets in black masks again. But I wasn’t lost 
in what I wished could happen. Something was 
happening. The occupied streets, the broken 
glass of police cruiser windows, the undercover 
forced out of the demonstration with a blow 
to the head, the smoke bombs hurled to keep 
horse cops at bay, the youth chanting “Eye for 
an eye, a pig’s gotta die!” — Seattle was seeing 
revolt explode beyond the control of both man- 
aged protests and state repression. This wasn’t 
an insurrection like Greece, or even a series 
of riots like Oakland. But for a brief period 
between January and March 2011, people broke 
years of inertia to interrupt the social peace. 
And, as in the struggles that had inspired us 
the preceding April, anarchists played a critical 
role in fueling the flames. 


Violence, 

Counterattacks, and 
Counter-Information: 
A Brief Background 
to Anti-Police Tension 
in the Puget Sound 


The march of February 16, 
2011. At the opening of 2010, 
Seattle was relatively quiet, 
but by 2012 it was known as 
a hotbed of US anarchism. 


It would be an exaggeration to claim that anar- 
chists are responsible for the most remarkable 
resistance to the police in the recent history of 
the Puget Sound. On the contrary, anarchists 
had no perceivable role in a string of unconnect- 
ed attacks against police in 2009. For months, 
any casual reader of the mainstream media 
could learn that shots were being returned to 
cops and finding their targets. 

Individual armed resistance to the police de- 
serves analysis from anarchists, but falls outside 
of the scope of this article. I only have space here 
to mention the two most widely reported attacks: 
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• On the night of October 22, four Seattle police vehicles were 
firebombed in the East Precinct parking lot. A little over a week 
later, on Halloween night, two officers parked in a residential 
area were ambushed with gunfire from a car. One of the two, 
Timothy Brenton, was killed; his partner returned fire but the 
assailant escaped. The next week, police shot and arrested Chris- 
topher Monfort after a neighbor reported that his car matched 
the description of the one used in the attack. Police also claimed 
to have found in his apartment an assault rifle matching the 
bullets used in the killing and bomb-making materials, as well 
as other materials linking him to the shooting and bombings. 

• On the morning of November 29, a man named Maurice 
Clemmons walked into a cafe in Lakewood, Washington, where 
four police officers were working on laptops before their shift. 
Clemmons opened fire on the officers, killing them, but did 
not aim at any other customers or the two baristas. Police went 
on to militarize the neighborhood where Brenton was killed 
a month earlier, using armored vehicles to block roads and a 
robot to destroy a house where Clemmons was suspected of 
hiding. The police eventually found Clemmons early on the 
morning of December 1 and shot him dead. 

These shootings took place in the midst of a string of high- 
profile instances of police violence: 

• In May 2009, Christopher Sean Harris was chased down a 
street in Belltown by two cops. The cops had not identified 
themselves to Harris. Deputy Matthew Paul shoved Harris’ 
head into a wall and crushed it, resulting in a catastrophic brain 
injury that finally won Harris a $10 million settlement after it 
came out that police had lied to paramedics about how Harris 
was injured. It is unlikely Harris will recover. 

• In November 2009, 15-year-old Malika Calhoun was slammed 
into a wall and punched twice while being detained in a holding 
cell by King County Sherriff’ s Deputy Paul Schene. Schene had 
already shot two people, killing one of them; the legal system 
ruled these shootings “justified.” Schene was later acquitted of 
all charges relating to his assault of Calhoun. 

• On April 17, 2010, a group of Hispanic men were pulled over 
near Lake Union. Officer Shandy Cobane asserted: “I’m going 
to beat the fucking Mexican piss out of you homey. You feel 
me?” and stomped on one of the men as he lay complying on 
the ground. No charges were filed against Cobane. 

• On June 14, 2010 Seattle cop Ian Walsh began harassing 
multiple young people attempting to cross Martin Luther King 
Jr. Way. When two young black women refused to passively ac- 
cept his verbal and then physical aggression, he responded by 
punching one in the face and then arresting both. 

The victims of these assaults were all attacked for petty defi- 
ance of authority — such as jaywalking — or without any reason 
at all. These incidents don’t indicate an increase in the violence 


perpetrated by the police; the police have always been brutal. 
Rather, while the corporate media ignore or downplay police 
violence whenever possible, all these events were caught on 
video. When police are caught red-handed, even the complicit 
media can be forced to show their true face, lest their legitimacy 
be challenged by video websites.* 

Rather than expose the growing tension between the popu- 
lation and the police, corporate media were careful to hide it 
behind a narrative of individual instances of “bad apple” police 
violence on one hand and the supposed insanity of Monfort and 
Clemmons on the other. In the Seattle Times, a spokesperson 
for the police called Brenton’s death an “act of terrorism.” A 
local Lox News affiliate alleged that a confidential source had 
reported that child porn was found on Monfort’s computer; no 
other news sources ran this information and the city never filed 
such charges. The Seattle Times also reported that Clemmons 
had previously been convicted of a felony child rape charge 
among other crimes. According to the Times, this was evidence 
of his deteriorating mental health — the only plausible reason 
one would take up arms against the police. 

Clemmons never got a chance to speak for himself, but there’s 
no need to speculate about Monfort’s feelings. Monfort used his 
appearances in court and in the media to present a coherent 
critique. Despite surviving being shot in the head only to face 
the death penalty in prison, Monfort was calm, collected, and 
assertive — not at all the madman the media had presented. In 
particular, he decried officer Schene’s beating of Calhoun. In 
court, he read aloud a list of people killed by cops in Washington 
state. His courtroom statements became infamous; in another, 
he said, “We’ve had enough. The people will not take it any 
longer. We will not take it any longer. We’ll fight and we’re 
everywhere. You can’t see us coming.” He openly invoked the 
language of war. 

The King County prosecutor recognized this, declaring that, 
in trying him with the arson and shooting, he was accusing 
Monfort of waging “his own personal war” against Seattle 
police. He wasn’t the only one capable of recognizing the sig- 
nificance of Monfort’s transgression. Many people cheer at- 
tacks against the police, as a result of day-to-day experiences of 
being abused by them. Although he was caught, Monfort had 
accomplished a deed many dream of carrying out. It’s difficult 
to gauge how widespread this sentiment is; it is often shouted 
down by the moral outrage of the good citizens who side with 
the police. On the blog for The Stranger, Seattle’s supposedly 
“alternative” weekly newspaper, moderators franticly erased 
any comments that implied an understanding of why people 
would attack police. 


Liberal Reform and Social War 


While the forces of order sought to isolate Monfort, anarchists 
set out to connect his acts — and individual instances of police 
violence — to the invisible war hidden by the facade of social 

* In some places, authorities are moving to make it illegal to videotape police. 


peace. At the previously mentioned demonstration against the 
police on April 9, 2010, anarchists distributed a leaflet titled 
“Some People Shoot Back,” which explained: 

Almost none of the media coverage about Monfort men- 
tioned the brutal beating of the 15-year-old girl, or the 
many other instances of police violence that motivated 
Monfort. This is because the media and the police work 
for the same power structure: a power structure that 
demands we all remain obedient while they rob us, ex- 
ploit us, bully us, and lie to us, and then punish us with 
the utmost cruelty when we break one of their rules, or 
fight back. This is a system built on our misery. It is no 
coincidence that sometimes people snap, and do whatever 
they can to fight back against the agents of this system. 

To win just a moment of justice, a moment of vengeance. 
They are the bravest of us, the most honest. 

Anarchists defended Monfort’s act and called for prison soli- 
darity for him, insisting that all attacks on the police deserve 
support while also articulating that the struggle for freedom 
does not need more martyrs. The anarchist position of social 
war differs from Monfort’s war, even if there is a connection. 
As another leaflet put it, 

What we want most is to fight strategically by cultivat- 
ing our will to be free and then connecting with others 
committed to the same struggle: to create a world where 
cops are not welcome and where individual or systematic 
assaults on our friends and communities are met with 
full, sustainable expressions of our rage [ . . . ] We will not 
calm down as a war is waged against us. We do not seek 
to make peace with the police. We bring fuel to the fires. 

But the dominant visible sentiment in Seattle did not em- 
brace this. The fervor that followed Brenton’s death sent many 
running back to the side of the police. The Seattle Times ran 
a photo of pedestrians stopping to put their right hands over 
their hearts — Starbucks cups still firmly grasped in the left — as 
Brenton’s funeral procession drove by. The political climate of 
Seattle is largely liberal-progressive and produces much ideo- 
logical incoherence — in this particular instance, moral outrage 
over out-of-control cops alongside an inability or unwilling- 
ness to understand the inherent brutality of the police, their 
place in the violence of capitalism and government, and their 
historical role and development. The liberal critique of police 
brutality demands reforms and reaffirms the role of authority 
in the same breath. 

This cognitive dissonance was especially apparent in a clash 
between the union newspaper of Seattle police and the more 
liberal media of the city. The Stranger ran an article titled “What 
Some Seattle Cops Think the Problem Is.” The title itself is 
telling, as it reveals the reluctance of liberals to grapple with 
systems of violence, focusing instead on the opinions of the 
individual bad cops removed from their larger context. The 
article was about editorials written by officers in The Guardian, 


the newspaper of the SPD’s union. These are surprisingly honest: 
cops refer to the citizens they police as “the enemy,” mocking 
community accountability efforts as “sideshows” that “exist only 
for chiefs and sheriffs to provide an illusion of citizen account- 
ability.” Anarchists affirm all of these statements. Liberals and 
progressives, on the other hand, value these sideshows because 
they understand the police as a social service. In their view, if 
public servants run afoul of civil society, they should be better 
managed. Comment after comment on The Strangers online 
article protested, “But you work for us!” 

The Murder of John T. Williams 

“All people seeking to be free find themselves in direct opposi- 
tion to a system that is inherently violent and oppressive. The 
police deliberately use violence to control or kill off anyone who 
seeks to dismantle this power structure — or anyone already mar- 
ginalized within it. We don’t want a friendlier police force. [ . . . ] 
We want to get out of control. We want a world without cops.” 

-from the anarchist leaflet 
John T. Williams Was Murdered by Seattle Cop Ian Birk 

However liberals sought to avoid coming to terms with the 
unfolding war, one particular event forced their illusion to 
its limits. On Monday, August 30, Seattle cop Ian D. Birk shot 
and killed John Williams, a 50-year-old Native American man. 

Seattle Police and mainstream media initially described the 
lethal attack as an example of a cop defending himself in a 
dangerous situation. Williams, they said, was “armed” with a 
knife and “advanced” on the officer who repeatedly demanded he 
drop the weapon before resorting to gunfire. This story quickly 
fell apart. In reality, Williams did not approach Birk at all. He 
was merely crossing the street on his way home from a park 
he frequented. He probably did not respond to Birk’s orders 
because he was partially deaf. The knife he was carrying was 
within the legal limit in Seattle; he had been using it to carve 
small totem poles — something he and his brothers had done 
for years. Only four seconds passed from the moment Birk 
exited his car to confront Williams to the fifth bullet he fired. 
Eventually it was revealed that the knife retrieved from the 
scene of the crime was found closed. There was no plausible 
explanation for the police to hide behind. 

Anarchists acted with urgency to counteract the corporate 
media’s uncritical validation of Birk’s account of the killing. 
One informal group produced a condemnation of the killing 
hours after it occurred, before police had publicly released 
Williams’ identity. Anarchists organized a rally on September 
3 on a high-traffic corner near a college campus and a busy part 
of town. Participants displayed anti-cop banners and passed 
out hundreds of leaflets explaining the situation to passersby, 
many of whom hadn’t known what happened or had believed 
the lies propagated in the media. The rally was followed by a 
short march to the precinct. 

Eventually, the particularly egregious details of Williams’ 
death forced the mainstream media to tell the story of what truly 
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Street memorial to 
John T. Williams, 
murdered by police. 


happened. They still looked for ways to justify 
the murder — for example, emphasizing Wil- 
liams’ record of minor criminal convictions. But 
no attention was ever paid to the most shocking 
fact: Williams was only one of five people mur- 
dered by police in the Puget Sound that week: 


• August 31, police shot to death David Charles 
Young, age 23, in Federal Way. Police opened 
fire on him on the basis of the supposed theft 
of a Ford F20 pickup truck. His father said: 
“He didn’t deserve to die. They murdered an 
unarmed man.” 


• In Spanaway, on August 31, King Ramses 
Hoover, age 27, was tasered to death at a house 
where he was staying as a guest. While tasing 
Hoover, police put him in handcuffs and bound 
his feet. The cops later blamed his death on 
drugs — not electrocution. 

• On September 3, Richard Sims was shot to 
death by Tacoma police. Police say he was wield- 
ing a knife, although witnesses disagree. 

• On September 4, in Gold Bar, Adam Col- 
liers, age 25, was tasered to death for “causing 
a disturbance.” 


The First Assembly 


Despite anarchists’ understanding of the role 
police play in capitalism, many felt totally un- 
prepared for five murders in one week. Posters, 
banners, and leaflets seemed insignificant in the 
face of this escalating war. The killing spree was 


unfolding so fast that by the time the story of one 
victim was on a leaflet, anarchists were back in 
front of the computer reading about another kill- 
ing. In groups around kitchen tables, in bars, at 
cafes, and on buses, friends discussed what to do. 

An informal anarchist collective made a pub- 
lic call for an anarchist assembly to address po- 
lice violence on September 21. Many anarchists 
in the Puget Sound had never been to such 
an assembly. It was clear that local anarchists 
would need to experiment with the form — that 
the success of the assembly model elsewhere 
could not simply be duplicated in this context. 
The stated intention of the assembly was “to 
increase the level of joint activity, coordina- 
tion, and face-to-face communication among 
already established anarchist networks.” The 
assembly was to be explicitly “not a space for 
the planning of events but rather [ . . . ] an op- 
portunity for projects to be announced, for 
proposals to be stated, for connections to be 
made, deepened and expanded.” The call was 
addressed to anarchists, anti-authoritarians, 
and autonomists but was open to others as well, 
with some exceptions: “Arguments for police 
reform are not welcome at this assembly. If you 
choose to express good faith in this violent and 
oppressive system you will be asked to leave. 
The only requirement for attendance at this as- 
sembly is the desire for the total abolition of the 
dominant social order that commits violence 
against us — including the police force. To this 
end, political parties are unwelcome — includ- 
ing so-called ‘revolutionary’ ones.” 

The assembly took place in three stages. 
First, participants presented ongoing projects 
contributing to the anti-police struggle. Then 
they analyzed and discussed the situation, fo- 
cusing on concrete proposals for action, time 
for which was reserved in the third phase of 
the assembly. Emphasizing concrete propos- 
als discouraged vague statements about what 
“should be done” as well as attempts to develop 
concrete plans during the assembly. Participants 
were expected to propose plans for action that 
they had prepared in advance and that they 
were committing to carrying out with who- 
ever else was interested. The assembly closed 
with informal discussion among individuals 
and groups attracted to each other’s analysis 
and proposals — an opportunity to exchange 
information for future dates to flesh out plans. 

The first assembly was a success, socially 
speaking. Around forty people participated and 
made new connections. However, very few of 
the plans proposed were carried out. 


The Forces of Order and the 
Maintenance of Social Stability 

Meanwhile, the forces that maintain order wasted no time 
springing into action. Before John T. Williams was even bur- 
ied, several different entities were enacting schemes to make 
sure nothing got out of hand. Like anarchists, they recognized 
that during wild expressions of social rage, a space can open 
in which anything can happen — including the dismantling of 
their own tenuous grasp on power. 

The city government's strategy was designed to defuse conflict 
while granting killer cops impunity. Even the corporate media 
described the court proceedings initiated by officials as empty 
gestures. The Firearm Review Board found the shooting unjusti- 
fied; the official legal inquest into the shooting found that the 
shooting was unjustified; the Seattle Police Department Office 
of Professional Accountability made motions to fire Birk from 
the force. Police chief John Diaz called Williams’ murder a “huge 
mistake” and admitted Birk should be “held accountable.” Later, 
the deputy chief called the shooting “egregious.” The effect was 
for those in power — city officials, the chief of police, and the 
rest of the Seattle Police Department — to publicly distance 
themselves from Birk, the “bad apple,” knowing that nothing 
worse than unemployment would befall him. 

The long process provided a cooling period for the rage over 
Williams’ murder. While in Oakland the dates for killer cop 
Mesherle’s verdict and sentencing were long anticipated and 
contributed to the mounting tension, the decision to not charge 
Birk at all came suddenly and unexpectedly in the middle of an 
otherwise ordinary week of political theatrics. City prosecutor 
Dan Satterberg, who made the decision to not charge Birk, 
brought a prop to his press conference — a blown-up excerpt 
from city law on a giant note card — to explain that, whatever 
one thought of the slaying, the law simply wasn’t written in such 
a way that the city could prosecute. “A jury would be compelled 
to find Officer Birk not guilty. There is no evidence to show 
malice. There’s no evidence to refute Officer Birk’s claim that 
he acted in good faith.” 

City Mayor Mike McGinn held a press conference the next 
day to sternly but sadly nod his head in agreement: “I know 
the public finds the lack of action frustrating. So do I.” Even- 
tually, the city paid $1.5 million to the Williams family, with 
McGinn admitting that the point was to buy back “the trust of 
the community.” The only other state -sanctioned option was to 
undertake the hopeless task of trying to replace the politicians 
and laws. This is, after all, a democracy. 

The Seattle Police Department had more plans for rebuilding 
their bridges to society. First, SPD established a direct line of 
communication to Williams’ family, giving them the personal 
cell number of a sergeant they were instructed to call with any 
concerns in the aftermath of their relative’s murder. Accord- 
ing to a police spokesperson, this move was unprecedented in 
Seattle. In another novel tactic, the SPD leaders participated 
in a “restorative healing circle” influenced by Native traditions 
with Williams’ family members in an attempt to curb “fear and 
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mistrust” between the Native community and Seattle police. 
The police spokesperson explained this as an opportunity for the 
police department to apologize without affecting any legal out- 
come. The William’s family’s attorney described this meeting as 
a success, noting that the circle created a feeling of “connection.” 

But what about the rest of the outraged populace? Might the 
police finally lose good citizens’ loyalty? Through organizations 
like the East Precinct Crime Prevention Coalition — whose mis- 
sion statement explains that it exists to foster “partnerships 
among residents, schools, businesses/merchants, the Seattle 
Police Department, social service and government agencies” — 
SPD organized community forums for police spokespeople 
including Chief Diaz himself to speak with self-appointed rep- 
resentatives of society. 

The media also stepped up efforts to maintain order. The 
same newspaper that had heightened tensions by publishing 
the secretive police union papers then sought to resolve that 
tension by implementing a pressure release valve. In January, 
The Stranger began promoting its own “police accountability 
forum” under the name “Where Do We Go From Here?” The 
event was little more than a press conference for SPD and 
their friends — the chief of police, the head of the police union, 
the mayor, a city council member, and the head of the police - 
controlled Office of Police Accountability. A lawyer in favor of 
filing charges against Birk and a representative from the ACLU 
were the wild cards on the panel. The lawyer was later reported 
to be the “harshest critic” of police on the panel; she called the 
police “unprofessional” and suggested that the SPD should list 
police infractions on its website. The police chief acknowledged 
that the website “needed work.” According to The Stranger, 
discourse following murders like Williams’ is often “brash, with 
little dialogue between the police, community members, and 
the officials empowered to make policy changes.” 

Meanwhile, protests organized ostensibly to confront the 
violence of the SPD also functioned to prevent the situation 
from getting out of control. Most of these protests were orga- 
nized by the John T. Williams Organizing Committee and the 
October 22 nd Coalition. 

The John T. Williams Organizing Committee was a coalition 
of various groups focused on winning small reforms in police 
department operations: cultural sensitivity trainings, policy 
changes, appointed liaisons with the Native community. They 
also asked that “consequences for Officer Birk may include loss 
of his job and badge but must at least take him off the streets 
until he has demonstrated he understands the newly instituted 
protocols developed in this process.” Their strategy was to work 
with city officials, as demonstrated by the committee’s decision 
to deliver their demands to a city council member along with a 
gift — an offering of peace. The Committee’s analysis of police 
violence indicated that they accepted the brutality of the larger 
system. They shied from the word murder, instead referring to 
Williams’ death as “a tragedy that could have and should have 
been avoided,” if police could “serve to increase public safety 
and peace in our community by employing a variety of de- 
escalation tactics with the greatest potential to avert violence 
against the public and the police.” 
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Despite apparent political differences, anarchists did attend 
Organizing Committee protests, bringing their own banners 
and leaflets and seeking to make connections with other angry 
groups and individuals. The primary significance of these pro- 
tests was the involvement of John Williams’ family and other 
members of the Native community. His brother, Rick Williams, 
spoke at most Organizing Committee events; the Committee 
had moved to make sure the Williams’ family was on their side 
almost as fast as the politicians of the SPD had. Most of the 
other speakers at these rallies were mainstays from Seattle’s 
liberal-left NGO scene. These activists — some salaried — lec- 
tured the crowd on responsibility, civility, and non-violence. 
In a context where no violent tactics had yet been used except 
by police, this betrayed the activists’ fear of losing control of 
the situation. Their aim was to channel others’ anger into their 
strategy to achieve meager reforms — a strategy doomed to fail. 
As shown in Oakland and in Greece, the state only turns the 
legal system against murdering police to the extent that it fears 
an actual upheaval. But the managers of social revolt fear this 
as much as city officials do. 

The other organizing group did not shy away from the lan- 
guage of social upheaval. They proudly announced A revolution 
is what we need! But their revolution stank of authoritarian 
politics. The October 22 nd Coalition is a national organization 
that promotes annual protests against police brutality. From 
their website, it is difficult to discern who exactly is behind 
the group; but in Seattle, it is evident that O22 functions as a 
front group for the Revolutionary Communist Party — a Maoist 
cult of personality based around leader Bob Avakian, known 
for remorselessly capitalizing on unrest to swell their party 
ranks or at least sell a few newspapers. The revolution that 
they claim will solve the problem of police violence does not 
include the abolition of the police; it is merely a changing of 
heads of state authority. 

Because the RCP’s agenda is to grow their so-called revo- 
lutionary party, they actively discourage revolt in the streets, 
which is always to be put off for some future, official Revolution 
under party management. Shortly after the murder of John T. 
Williams, O22 called for a protest to start at the intersection 
where he was killed. About seventy people gathered for speeches 
from Williams’ tearful and enraged relatives. The crowd then 
began to march on the sidewalk towards the nearby SPD West 
precinct. RCP members pushed their newspapers and used 
bullhorns to try to lead the crowd in chants for “justice.” A 
small but vocal group of anarchists began to outshout those on 
bullhorns, and chants of Cops, Pigs, Murderers! and No Justice! 
No Peace! Fuck the Police! quickly became more popular with 
the crowd. The pace of the march picked up as it neared the 
precinct, and some participants took to the street. The energy 
had shifted from quiet mourning to palpable anger. 

The precinct building appeared unguarded. For a moment, 
it seemed the crowd would charge it. However, the energy was 
headed off by a series of amplified speeches that turned the 
demonstration into an audience rather than an active group. 
Protest leaders implored the crowd not to be “violent” or “ig- 
norant.” One speaker even suggested that the solution was for 


police to use tasers* more often, or at least shoot people “in 
the knees” first. The anti-climax was a recorded speech from 
Bob Avakian played over the loudspeakers. The crowd quickly 
dwindled, and those who remained wore expressions of confu- 
sion and embarrassment. 

Anarchists had been eager to push the limits of RCP-organized 
demonstrations in order to create new potential for revolt; but 
after this dismal experience, most were discouraged from even 
crashing O22 events. If nothing else, it was encouraging how 
dissatisfied everyone was with this kind of protest. 

In January, O22 called another demonstration on the final 
day of the court’s inquest into the shooting, this time in the 
heart of downtown Seattle after dark. Fewer people gathered, 
including a very small group of anarchists with a banner and 
leaflets that criticized calls for justice and accountability: 

The outcry for the prosecution of Ian Birk for murder — 
for the power of the law to bring down its heavy hands 
upon the murderer — reinforces state power. “Police ac- 
countability” is a contradiction of terms. The police are 
the overt, violent front of a war that is waged against us 
in innumerable ways. They maintain the social order as 
it exists: all of us below and one percent at the top. They 
are slave drivers of our everyday lives who uphold the 
interests of the elite. The police exist precisely to act with- 
out accountability. - There is No Justice — Just Vengeance 

In contrast, members of the RCP were handing out glossy, 
yellow cards that read COMMUNISM: Why We Need It. One party 
member was rebuffed by a young man as she tried to hand a card 
to him. She responded in a tone betraying the memorization 
of talking points: “But what do you know about communism? 
Is the Soviet Union real communism? Is China?” He quickly 
fled the demonstration in exasperation. 

The attempted management of the protest continued to tire 
the crowd throughout the evening. The strategy for the march, 
the event managers announced, was to proceed through busy 
areas in an attempt to draw more numbers. But no passersby paid 
attention to the small procession. After the crowd subverted the 
chants of those holding bullhorns — changing the answer follow- 
ing What do we want? from Justice! to Dead cops! — the sidewalk 
march throughout downtown was halted for a reminder: This 
is a non-violent protest aimed at building a mass movement! The 
anarchists very nearly left at this point — the course seemed set 
for as disheartening an outcome as the previous rally. 

But something unexpected happened. As the march wandered 
through the crosswalk of a busy intersection, a woman — un- 
known to the anarchists, unaffiliated with the RCP, and holding 
only an umbrella — refused to leave the crosswalk. She blocked 
a city bus, which in turn blocked several lanes of traffic, which 
quickly backed up for blocks. While she stood there defiantly, 
she began to mock the other demonstrators for their passiv- 
ity and cowardice. The few anarchists quickly joined her in 
the intersection. Next, a handful of street youth, known to 

* Remember that several of the people murdered by police in the Puget Sound 
in the prior week were killed by tasers, not gunshots. 


congregate on that corner, walked into the middle of the street 
and sat down. As one stepped off the sidewalk, another cau- 
tiously commented, eying the nearby cops, “Hey, I don’t want 
to be around here if something is gonna go down.” 

His friend replied, “I don’t want to be around here unless some- 
thing is gonna go down!” Talking to the anarchists, some of the 
youth explained that John Williams had been a friend of theirs, 
and that tonight they were ready to fight and go to jail in his honor. 

Dismayed at their failure to corral the demonstrators and 
their anger, RCP members used their bullhorns to announce 
that this blockade was not the organizers’ intention and that 
anyone in the street could be arrested. But it was no use. Now 
passersby were interested in what was happening. Anarchists 
insisted that the bullhorns be passed around to allow anyone to 
speak out against the police. One woman came running from 
down the block and upon reaching the bullhorn announced, 
“I just want to say — fuck the police!” 

Contrary to organizers’ misgivings, no one was arrested when 
the police arrived. In fact, the cops seemed at a loss. After 
repeatedly asking people to leave the street, they resorted to 
dragging people out of the clogged lanes of traffic. Incred- 
ibly, folks simply stood up and returned to the places they had 
been sitting. It seemed that, out of fear of further agitating the 
population, the authorities had ordered that force should not 
be used. The best the cops could do was to use their bodies to 
form a line, allowing one lane of traffic to remain open as the 
modest intersection occupation carried on for hours. 

This showed that people were angry but had been bored by 
the innocuous and manipulative protests of reformists and 
authoritarians. Sadly, anarchists had allowed those groups to 
dominate the discourse surrounding police violence. And the 
hands of the police seemed bound — they were temporarily 
incapable of the repression they typically could exert. It was 
time to act swiftly. 


The Second Assembly 
and the Emergent Strategy 

While the so-called revolutionary wing of the managers of social 
revolt wanted to exploit a potentially explosive situation to expand 
their ranks, anarchists had no interest in exploiting anyone’s death 
to push a political program. This distinction is fundamental. An- 
archists in the Puget Sound sought to act in solidarity with those 
resisting the violence of the police — not out of moral obligation, 
but because we recognize that our struggle is the same. We act on 
our own rage, for ourselves, against the forces of domination in 
our own lives. We don’t demand “justice” or “accountability” — we 
want total freedom. If we act according to our values, our actions 
will resonate with new comrades, whom we trust to act on their 
own values and analysis. We don’t offer a prescription; we don’t 
seek to control the explosion. We want to lay the detonator. 

Like the forces of order, anarchists recognized the opening of a 
gulf between police and the rest of society. In contrast to them, we 
sought to deepen the divide. But we were unsure how to proceed; 


our enemies had gotten the jump on us. When the call went out for 
the Second Assembly to Address the Problem of the Police, there 
was some skepticism. Few of the plans discussed at the previous 
assembly had materialized. An assembly is only a temporary, open 
space for comrades to shape ideas and strategies. The empty space 
of an assembly alone cannot generate energy and determination. 

Nonetheless, the assembly was planned, in hopes that with more 
practice anarchists would learn to use this new tool. It followed 
the same form as the first assembly, and roughly the same num- 
ber of people attended. Opening analysis focused on two points 
mentioned above: the managers of social order had not wasted 
any time getting the situation in order, but the police seemed to 
have their hands tied by their negative public image. Three strate- 
gies were presented: first, to subvert the orderly demonstrations 
organized by the October 22 nd Coalition and steer them into a more 
conflictual direction; second, to confront the police wherever they 
attempted to keep ties to the society that was losing faith in them; 
and finally, for anarchists to organize their own demonstrations. 

The assembly did not represent any constituted group or 
function as a formal decision-making body. There was no vote 
or attempt to reach consensus. Rather, a loose trajectory arose 
in an open discussion among comrades who tied their analysis 
to concrete proposals. Individuals were free to flesh out nuances 
and debate disagreements without pressure to resolve them. 
One advantage of this approach is that it produces mutual 
understandings of different and even conflicting positions. 
Individuals’ natural tendency to gravitate toward the analyses 
and proposals that resonate with them reinforces respect for 
a diversity of tactics. In hindsight, it’s easier to see how these 
different tactics proved mutually beneficial; what seemed like a 
series of different plans later revealed itself as a cohesive strategy. 

The Strategy in Practice: 
Anarchist Action as a 
Destabilizing Force 

Burning the Bridges They Are Building 

“It happens every time an uncontrollable fire breaks out. 
The cowardly people who will talk with the police and work 
with the police come out into the light. Some snitch to the 
cops, some call them for protection, some lead us toward 
meetings where we can “talk it out.” Full of vain dreams that 
cops can be good, they bow their heads, take the side of the 
police. They, like all cops, live in fear and are ruled by fear. 

They, like all cops, are the absolute enemy.” 

- The Police Are the Absolute Enemy 

The risk of calling for an anarchist presence at The Stranger’s 
police accountability forum was that anarchists might acci- 
dentally participate in the proposed dialogue. The forum was 
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organized precisely to invite the enraged to shape their rage 
into a civil, contained commentary; to present it to the panel of 
cops and politicians who would, in turn, regurgitate it as a new, 
improved justification for policing. Citizens would return home 
gutted of rage, knowing they tried, hoping they’d been heard. 

There were two ways to avoid this trap: to present our call 
for the abolition of all police as something completely alien 
and hostile to the conversation unfolding within City Hall, 
and — with any luck — to destroy that conversation. We decided 
to try both. 

The night of the forum, an explicitly anarchist manifestation 
gathered outside City Hall with banners, black flags, and leaflets. 
The banners read Cops = Murderers, Judges = Executioners, and 
Police Violence Is Not an Accident — All Cops Are Bastards. The 
leaflets were uncompromising, articulating the media’s role in 
defending the function of police in the violence of capitalism. 
This group openly shunned dialogue with the police but com- 
municated with other forum attendees. 

Meanwhile, a handful of anarchists donned their best court- 
room clothes and attended the forum with the intention of 
disrupting it. As the chief of police began to speak, one sharply 
dressed person after another stood up to interrupt him, bom- 
barding him with epithets. The moderator meekly tried to quiet 
them, but couldn’t. After this, many more from the audience 
who were not anarchists also refused to politely wait their turn 
to speak. Again and again, objections from the crowd derailed 


the panelists. Many people walked out and encouraged others 
to do so. Banners and signs were displayed across the stage call- 
ing for the resignation of the chief and the jailing of Birk. The 
rows of uniformed police in attendance watched, powerless, as 
the fragile bridges to society their leaders were trying to build 
went up in flames. While anarchists were not behind all of this, 
their unhesitating defiance set the tone for the whole event. 

The anarchists gathered outside decided to move their ban- 
ners, chants, and leaflets inside. Bandanas went over faces, but 
there was a pause — no one wanted to be the first to step into 
City Hall. It was a regular participant from a Seattle workers’ 
and tenants’ organization, Seattle Solidarity Network*, who 
first stepped into the forum, unmasked. The skills learned in 
demand letter deliveries to the offices of crooked bosses and 
corrupt landlords had found a new use. The others followed, 
and chants of Cops! Pigs! Murderers! echoed off the high ceiling 
of the government building. The forum ground to a halt again. 
Police and security came running to block the mob, journalists 
to snap photographs. The situation was finally defused by John 
T. Williams’ brother, Rick Williams, who announced, “I came 
here to listen to these people! Quiet!” Many of the disrupters 
were unsure of how to proceed. The media was poised to an- 
nounce that anarchists were disrespecting the wishes of the 
Williams family. Some argued briefly with Rick Williams, but 

* Seattle Solidarity Network is not explicitly anarchist but was founded by 
anarchists and operates on anarchist principles. 



A CHRONOLOGY OF ATTACKS 
AND SOLIDARITY ACTIONS 

“Anarchists, now is not the time to fear the baton of a pig 
and slink into hiding. Now is the time to muster up cour- 
age, scheme evil plots, and seek revenge. This was not 
simply an attack against the police, this was a call to make 
every one of those motherfuckers pay dearly! Not just 
for beating a fellow rebel, but for the everyday manage- 
ment and misery these spineless bastards heave upon our 
backs. In the coming nights it is our deepest desire that 
others will take it upon themselves to launch a greater 
surge of aggression against the swine that fill our streets.” 

- from a communique claiming an attack on two 
police cars and a police substation in Olympia, WA, 
in solidarity with anarchists in Seattle 

In addition to coordinating open revolt, anarchists in the Puget 
Sound also carried out clandestine attacks. While it takes a 
confident black bloc to break even a few windows at a dem- 
onstration and arrests will likely ensue, in the dead of night a 
handful of friends can wreak havoc on a target with relative 
ease. Public acts have advantages that covert acts lack; for 
example, a tactic is more likely to spread if it is demonstrated 
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most simply filed out, tossing the remaining leaflets into the 
air behind them. 

The anarchist critique had not appeared as merely one of many 
political viewpoints rationally competing for speaking time and 
new adherents, but rather as a weapon. When their enemies 
began to rationalize, the anarchists aimed this weapon, took a 
deep breath, and lodged it deep in the throat of dialogue itself. 
The conversation sputtered, gurgled, and collapsed. In the next 
week’s print edition, the editors of The Stranger didn’t so much 
as mention the failed attempt at conciliatory communication 
they had tried to orchestrate. Their competitors announced that 
the forum had been a “failure.” The head of the police officers’ 
union later complained in The Guardian that “people refused 
to be quiet!” Now, anarchists had to move to take advantage 
of their winded opponents — to deny them any opportunity to 
regain an air of dignity. 


A Home Invasion 
and a Noise Demonstration 

We have nothing to lose and everything to gain; them, 
quite the opposite. If they want us to be silent, we 
scream! If we are pushed, we push back. If they talk 


of reform, we talk of destruction. If they want to “Ian 
Birk” us, we want to “Chris Monfort” them. 

- The Police Must Go, 
distributed the night of the noise demonstration 

Just two nights after the crashing of the accountability forum, 
the cops struck back. Some anarchists who had been involved 
were having a party at their house when a cop car pulled up. An 
officer approached and stated he was looking for one of them 
in particular — an anti-police activist with a visible presence 
in several communities. The cop said he fit the description 
of a suspect wanted in a supposed burglary investigation. The 
comrade in question had slipped into the house before the cop 
approached, and the friends on the porch refused to allow the 
cop to enter. 

The cop left, but returned a few minutes later with reinforce- 
ments. The party was continuing inside when suddenly the 
police forced their way in through the windows; they attacked 
the occupants of the house, punching one in the face, and ar- 
rested three on flimsy assault charges. As the man they came 
looking for was carried out, one cop yelled at him “I will Ian 
Birk you, motherfucker!” 

Friends quickly arranged bail and jail support, and many 
people spent the day waiting at the jail for the arrestees to be 
released. When they still had not been released that night, 
anarchists called for a noise demonstration outside the jail. 


in the midst of a crowd. But as long as care is taken to plan a 
careful getaway, dispose of evidence safely, and work only with 
trusted comrades, nighttime destruction entails fewer risks.* 
No one believes that overthrowing capitalism is simply a mat- 
ter of breaking enough windows. Windows are easily replaced, 
graffiti washed away. Like other tactics, covert action has to be 
evaluated as part of a larger strategy. 

Anarchist intervention successfully altered the discourse of 
struggle in the Puget Sound, intensifying conflict and creating 
situations that were difficult for the forces of order to defuse. 
Clandestine attacks contributed directly to this: smashing the 
windows of a community police station is inherently difficult 
to co-opt, showing that anarchist struggle is fundamentally 
different from — and opposed to — reformist activism. 

Such attacks also serve to broaden the terrain of the conflict. 
Public protests are the accepted territory of social movements; 
the police have crowd-control strategies to keep these under 
control. Striking where the authorities expect it least minimizes 

* Of course, attacks are risks. Still, it’s noteworthy that only a handful of people 
have been caught during attacks in the Puget Sound in recent years. Some of 
these had attempted particularly risky acts, such as smashing the windows 
of a police station in front of several witnesses. All of them faced felony 
charges and could hardly portray themselves as a non-violent protestors 
caught in the crossfire. But in each case, the prosecutor was eventually forced 
to reduce the charges to misdemeanors carrying sentences of community 
service. In comparison, arrests occurred at almost every demonstration and 
at one simple jail solidarity gathering, although most of these charges were 
dropped or never filed. 


risk and maximizes the potential for destruction; if clandestine 
attacks are frequent, the police have to spread themselves thin, 
attempting to protect any place an attack might happen. Clever 
attacks can also be timed to coincide with other events — for 
example, the apparent sabotage of a gas line at the precinct 
coinciding with the beginning of the February 18 demonstration 
split the attention of the police. Likewise, the arson attack on 
a police station directly following a demonstration elsewhere 
in town exploited the fact that their attention was diverted. 

By challenging the centrality of public demonstrations, 
anarchists reveal that the violence of capital and the state 
surrounds us at all times, and that the faqade of social peace 
depends upon our willingness to participate. Every intact 
window and undamaged patrol car hides the reality of social 
war; each act of violence against order reveals it. Attacks on 
banks and other symbols of capitalism can broaden the scope 
of the struggle by revealing the relationships between appar- 
ently unconnected targets. 

In the Puget Sound, the significance of attacks was explained 
in communiques left at the scene or posted anonymously to the 
local anarchist news site, pugetsoundanarchists.org. As anarchist 
action gained notoriety, the site began to receive tremendous 
amounts of traffic. Eventually, the mainstream media would 
cover any attack posted, quoting communiques and citing the 
webpage, which encouraged spectators to read anarchists in 
their own unapologetic words. 
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To everyone’s surprise, about fifty people gathered — a larger 
crowd than the anarchist presence at any of the preceding 
demonstrations. Because the speaker system malfunctioned, the 
only noise was the sound of flag poles banging against walls and 
street signs and the screams and chants of the crowd. Nonethe- 
less, the roar that assailed the concrete walls was tremendous. 
It was around 10 p.m. — lights out in the jail — but on several 
floors, the silhouettes of hands could be seen in the windows, 
waving back enthusiastically. 

One cop car appeared. As the occupant exited the car to ap- 
proach the mob, individuals ripped apart the grating of the jail 
guards’ parking garage, flinging the bolts and hunks of metal at 
him. He returned to his car to call in backup and await instruc- 
tions. As the noise continued, people began to smash nearby 
surveillance cameras. 

Another police car arrived and tried to box the crowd in, 
but the demonstrators effortlessly walked around it, the cops 
inside afraid to face the group. The demonstration circled the 
jail a few times while more police cars arrived. Another officer 
attempted to approach the demonstration; a metal trash can 
was hurled at him, and he hastened back to his car. After half an 
hour, the demonstration suddenly dispersed, leaving the cops in 
their cars waiting obediently for orders. No one was arrested. 

The three who had been beaten, threatened, and arrested 
were released the next day. The charges against them were 
dropped at their first court appearances. 


The significance of the house invasion was clear: the police 
were threatened by those who wouldn’t play the game of “ac- 
countability.” Because of the swift response from anarchists, the 
cops’ plan had backfired. That night many different crews from 
the Puget Sound, some of whom had never worked together 
before, discovered that they could face down the police — even 
on the enemy’s home turf. 

For the Attack: 
Subverting Submissive Protests 

The crashing of the accountability forum heralded the end of 
dialogue with police and their apologists. The noise demonstra- 
tion had forged new connections in the street. The next step 
was to set a new trajectory for the coming demonstrations. 

Following the second assembly, the first opportunity was 
another protest called for by the October 22 nd Coalition on 
February 12. Anarchists intended to take the streets and hold 
them; to find new comrades in struggle; to shun symbolic protest 
and actually attack the despised police; to push the tension in 
the city toward a point of rupture. This succeeded on all counts. 

Inspired by the second assembly and by the previous week’s 
noise demonstration, many anarchists attended. The black bloc 
gathering at the starting point of the demonstration grew until 


For such attacks to spread, it is important that they be easy to 
imitate. Anarchists have carried out clandestine attacks in this 
region for years, but the frequency of these increased through 
February and March 2011. It’s impossible to tell, but this seems 
to indicate that new people were taking up this approach. Covert 
attacks also serve to strengthen existing connections between 
anarchists, preparing them for future acts. As one communique 
put it, “These acts of sabotage not only allow us to lash out at the 
symbols of domination in our lives, but also serve as a means to 
forge bonds of trust and experience acting with one another.” 

Another communique added, “It is our hope that our struggles, 
and further, the struggles of all anti-authoritarians, will be mutu- 
ally inspiring. The police have always used violence to uphold the 
institution of capitalism, and for that they should expect nothing 
less to be attacked.” The geographic distribution of solidarity ac- 
tions shows that comrades around the country felt inspired by 
what they saw here. When Seattle anarchists faced repression, 
destruction flared up elsewhere — spreading the revolt further 
and helping to stave off fatigue in Seattle. 

It’s interesting to note that the timeline of attacks lags behind 
the timeline of demonstrations. It isn’t until after the largest 
demonstrations against the police that the attacks began. As the 
ability to pull off inspiring acts openly in the streets began to 
recede, the number and intensity of clandestine attacks increased. 
One should be careful not to confuse correlation with causation, 
however. It is not the case that anarchists in the Puget Sound, 


faced with repression, have withdrawn from public activity 
to focus on desperate underground acts. On the contrary, the 
number of public actions and events has also increased since the 
peak of the anti-police struggle. The distinction between open 
acts and secretive attacks has also begun to blur; for example, 
on April 22, a group of anarchists attacked a bank in daylight 
on a busy commercial street, smashing almost all its windows, 
leaving leaflets, and disappearing before police could respond. 

-February 18, Seattle, WA: Police report over their radios that a 
precinct must be evacuated because a gas line has been opened. 
The timing of the discovery coincides exactly with the starting time 
of that night’s anti-police demonstration. Because no action claim 
ever surfaced and the mainstream media did not report on the 
event, it’s unclear whether this was sabotage or mere coincidence. 

-February 18, Seattle, WA: Following the large street demon- 
stration, arson is used in an attack against a police substation 
in Seattle. This substation was a frequent target of anti-police 
vandals and was subsequently closed. 

-February 27, Portland, OR: The windows are smashed out 
of a police substation. 

-February 28, Portland, OR: Two banners are dropped in 
high-traffic areas, reading, “History tells us that the police 
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are the real criminals — stop them” and “The 
police are legalized terrorists — stop them.” 

-February 28, Tacoma, WA: A police depart- 
ment building is attacked. All its windows are 
smashed out and its facade stained with paint. 

-Early March, Seattle, WA: Several Stranger 
newspaper boxes are burned. 

-March 4, Seattle, WA: A Chase bank has 
its ATMs glued and its windows splashed with 
black paint. A communique explains, “This 
act of revenge was done not simply against 
the bank but against the police who protect 
the tortuous coils of capital.” 

-March 4, Olympia, WA: Two police cruis- 
ers and a police station are smashed up. 

-March 14, Tacoma, WA: A police cruiser is 
vandalized with paint and glass etching cream. 

-March 15, Olympia, WA: A police substa- 
tion is firebombed. 


-March 15, Santa Cruz, WA: A police cruiser 
is attacked with glass etching cream and its 
tires slashed. 

-March 15, Vancouver, BC: A probation 
office is vandalized with anti- cop and anti- 
prison slogans. Pro-tourism signs are also 
obscured with paint. 

-March 17, Montreal, Quebec: Several ve- 
hicles belonging to the Public Security Min- 
istry of Quebec are doused in paint stripper 
and have their tires slashed. 

-March 18, Philadelphia, PA: A bank’s win- 
dows are smashed. 

-March 20, Portland, OR: The windows and 
ATMs of a bank are destroyed and anti-police 
slogans are painted across the building. This is 
done in the presence of a police officer, who 
chooses not to engage. 

-March 21, Montreal, Quebec: Windows 
are smashed and paint is thrown on the walls 
of two security companies. 


Turning point: the march of 
February 12, 2011, which 
witnessed the first smashing 
of a police cruiser window. 
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Fiiers fill the oir in the woke 
of the February 12 march. 


it numbered between thirty and forty. Many par- 
ticipants carried black flags draped from thick 
hardwood dowels. The same anarchist banners 
reappeared, emphasizing that the events about 
to unfold were aimed at police and the justice 
system in its entirety. 

This time, O22 organizers didn’t have time to 
argue for demonstrators to stay on the sidewalk. 
As soon as the march began to move, the black 
bloc took the streets and others followed. Police 
had been quick to push around a similarly-sized 
bloc at the April 9 demonstration in 2010, but 
this time they kept their distance. While the 
April 9 bloc had seemed unsure of itself, on this 
day the black mass was animated by a palpable 
rage, screaming Hate ! Hate! Hate! The Hate in- 
side of me! All cops are Bastards! A-C-A-B! The 
rage was visibly reinforced; many in the bloc 
were carrying clubs of their own.* 

The march moved quickly through downtown 
Seattle, heading first to the Pike Place Market, 
Seattle’s busy open-air market. Anarchists had 

* At one of the later demonstrations in March, to general 
amusement, a cop was overheard warning others: “Be 
careful. Those flagpoles aren’t just... they’re not just 
flagpoles. They’re also. . . uh, sticks. Not unlike ours.” 


brought leaflets emblazoned with the headings 
“Police Are the Absolute Enemy” and “Justice Is 
Impossible — and So Are We”. These were dis- 
tributed by the thousands, both by passing them 
to people and by tossing them into the air. As it 
was a windy day, they spun like confetti around 
the demonstration, caught by the currents and 
carried far off. Some of them remained glued to 
the sidewalk by Seattle’s regular rains, so the an- 
archist message lingered in the street days after 
the bodies in the demonstration had moved on. 

The demonstrators moved from the market 
through downtown and up Capitol Hill toward 
the SPD’s East Precinct. As they advanced, peo- 
ple ran to join from the sidewalks, grabbing 
anarchist leaflets and black flags to carry. Some 
announced that they had been friends of John 
Williams, aiming their rage against the rows of 
bike cops following along. 

As the demonstrators approached the precinct, 
police cars fell in behind them. People dragged 
newspaper boxes and other debris into the street 
to hinder them. As at previous demonstrations, 
the momentum increased as the crowd neared the 
police station— but this time, it wouldn’t be stifled. 


As the bloc moved in on the precinct, officers 
stood by to guard it. Suddenly, an individual 
stepped forward and began banging a hammer 
on the windows of a parked police cruiser. It 
bounced harmlessly off the rear window; the 
next blow shattered the driver’s-side window. 
The attacker then moved back into the bloc. For 
a second, the police stood still, in shock. Then, 
they came running in to snatch the window 
smasher. But as they closed in, several received 
quick jabs to the head from the sticks bearing 
black flags and fell back, stunned. More cops 
moved in, and the bloc dispersed. 

February 16: 
No Charges for Birk 

The individual who attacked the cruiser 
escaped,! though the image was dramatically 
captured by a local photographer and quickly 
proliferated throughout blogs, print, and news 
media. Although anarchists in the Puget Sound 
were critical of attempts to work with corporate 
media, the prominence of the image ensured 
that the shattering of the police window was 
heard by many who hadn’t attended the dem- 
onstration. Anarchists had loudly announced 
the end of passive protest. But would anarchist 
action become only another spectacle, with 
most of those who cheered remaining on the 
sidelines? What could mobilize the rage of a 
dormant population? 

In only a few days, anarchists got an op- 
portunity to find out. On February 15, reports 
circulated that the next day the city prosecu- 
tor would announce that no charges were to 
be filed against Birk. If there was a moment 
for large-scale anti-police revolt, this was it. 
Anarchists needed to act quickly to announce 
a time and place for a large gathering that could 
go in any direction as the night unfolded. Any 
hesitation and the moment of conflict would be 
framed and constrained by the forces invested 
in maintaining social peace. At the time, there 
was much talk of the use of Facebook to spread 
the popular uprising in Egypt weeks earlier. An- 
archists in the Puget Sound are understandably 
skeptical about social media tools; nonetheless, 
they decided that Facebook might be the best 
way to reach large numbers of strangers quickly. 

The callout was posted to Facebook anony- 
mously as an event page. It was carefully worded 

f Officers did manage to grab two demonstrators at random. 

Both were charged with misdemeanor obstruction; the 

charges were later dismissed. 
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so as to be as open to as many people as possible without com- 
promising the anarchist analysis of the police. There was no 
call for self-restraint, no particular demands. The statement 
simply asked people to converge at 6 p.m. at Westlake Center, 
the closest thing to a public square in downtown Seattle and 
the starting point of many protests, in order to act on their rage. 
Overnight, the event page grew from 400 invites to over 8000. 
A commenter on the page asked, “Who is organizing this?” 

Another responded, “At this point, we all are.” 

Confirmed attendees online and actual bodies in the street 
are two different things. But as evening fell, it was clear that 
the night would be different than the small protests of the past. 
The John T. Williams Organizing Committee and October 22 nd 
Coalition had both called for their own protests a bit earlier. 
Now, their numbers headed to Westlake to join the swelling 
mob. All the previous protests had drawn less than 100 par- 
ticipants. The crowd on February 16 was huge by comparison, 
although probably under 1000. It was hard to estimate the 
number because more people were still arriving as the march 
left the square, taking the street despite innumerable police on 
bikes and horses and in unmarked cars. 

Marchers took over every lane of traffic. The black bloc was 
a massive, shifting shadow in the sea of bodies. Some people 
weaved in and out of the crowd, writing anti-cop slogans on 
street signs and walls with markers, unmasked but unconcerned 
about the cops pedaling nearby, powerless to intervene. The first 
stop for the demonstration was the intersection where Williams 
was murdered. After a moment of silence, anti-cop chants grew 
and grew, and again anarchist leaflets whirled through the air, 
saturating every inch of the crowd. One woman picked up a 
leaflet from the ground and remarked to a friend, “What are 
these anarchists about, anyway?” 

Immediately, another demonstrator responded, “Here, read 
this,” handing her a leaflet entitled “Anarchists: What the Fuck 
Are They Doing?” 

The demonstration snaked uphill toward the East Precinct 
that had been visited by protesters only days earlier. Suddenly, 
there was a division. The RCP organizers headed in the opposite 
direction of the masked anarchists and announced through their 
bullhorns that they would be leading the march back down to 
Westlake. The anarchists, they explained, were trying to bring 
the march to the precinct, where things would escalate; that it 
was dangerous, and people shouldn’t follow. For a moment, the 
demonstration froze between the two poles. Others, including 
high-school-aged radicals not in the black bloc, stood in the 
middle and began explaining the situation to the rest of the 
demonstrators. Like the anarchists, they had not come to walk 
in circles, but to act on their rage. The RCP, they explained, 
wanted to divide the march and keep it under their own con- 
trol. As the crowd began to turn up the hill with the bloc, the 
RCP organizers could only meekly follow. Their monopoly on 
anti-police protests in Seattle was over. 

On the way to the precinct, more anarchist leaflets were 
spread all over the Capitol Hill neighborhood. Some demon- 
strators tried to pull down the fences around construction sites 
to drag into the streets; others implored drivers and people on 


buses to join them. As the crowd passed busy bars and cafes, 
demonstrators chanted, Out of the bars! Into the streets! But 
those crowded around tables and drinks were mostly content 
to watch through the windows, some flashing, of all things, 
peace signs. The demonstration moved on. They can keep their 
bars. The streets are ours! 

As the demonstration came within a block of the precinct, 
a line of riot police came into view, blocking the way. The po- 
lice were clearly scared of what might happen if hundreds of 
enraged demonstrators reached the station. The crowd didn’t 
try to change course, instead swelling into the intersection in 
front of the row of shields, clubs, and helmets. Tension rose. 
The crowd roared louder and louder, individuals fighting to 
the front of the mob to scream in the faces of cops who tried 
to maintain calm but visibly winced as some demonstrators 
yelled, “Chris Monfort was right!” 

The crowd wanted to break through the line and swarm the 
precinct, but no one seemed prepared to. This was one error 
anarchists made that night: there were many flags, but not 
enough projectiles. If the paint bomb hurled on April 9, 2010 
had been thrown on this night — followed by several more — there 
could have been an explosion. To be sure, this lack of material 
preparation was not the only limitation that kept the situation 
simmering rather than boiling over; few in the crowd had any 
experience fighting cops in the street. But many people were 
waiting for the first brick to be thrown. 

Instead, the stalemate withered the energy of the mob, and 
differing thoughts as to how to proceed led to smaller groups 
splintering off and looking for busier streets to march down or 
other ways to approach the precinct. Ultimately, a dwindled 
march returned downtown and reoccupied the same intersection 
that had been blocked by a few people in January. People remained 
in the street as midnight approached; no one was arrested. 

February 18: 
Birk’s Resignation Means Nothing 

Whatever the limits of February 16, it was unlike any protests in 
the recent history of the Puget Sound. This brief flash of activity 
could not be the conclusion of the struggle. We felt compelled to 
maintain momentum and increase our material preparedness. 
Now that we knew there were sparks of discontent, we moved 
to lay tinder around them by setting a time and place, inviting 
as many people as we could, and staving off the extinguishing 
forces of social order. We had to create the same situation 
again — but this time bring gasoline to the flames. 

An opportunity came immediately: the same day demonstra- 
tors had swarmed across the city, Ian Birk announced his resig- 
nation from SPD. Anarchists responded quickly with another 
anonymous and open call for a demonstration: “Another Rally 
at Westlake — Birk’s Resignation Means Nothing!” 

Although only about half as many people turned out for 
the demonstration on February 18, the crowd was fiercer and 
more prepared to fight. The cops, too, seemed readier to clear 


people out of the streets, but the demonstration 
proved capable of defending itself. This was 
partly due to the increased preparedness of 
the black bloc, but also because non-anarchist 
demonstrators were adopting black bloc tactics. 
While anarchists had previously been the only 
ones seeking to escalate things, on the 18 th many 
others arrived with plans and masked faces. 
Many people brought their own black flags, so 
they were spread throughout the crowd rather 
than concentrated in the black bloc. One group 
of youth came wearing bandanas over their 
faces representing different gang affiliations but 
marched in a bloc, symbolizing their dedica- 
tion to overcoming divisions in order to fight 
the police together. 

At first, the demonstration passed through 
parts of downtown that previous protests had 
not visited. The crowd walked against traffic 
through streets clogged with cars, making it 
difficult for police to follow. Journalists tried 
to approach the black bloc with cameras but 
were chased off. The night was alight in the 
eerie red glow of the street flares carried and 
thrown by some demonstrators. 

The mob didn’t wait for a line of riot cops like 
the one from two nights earlier to strike. Some 
masked demonstrators, not in black bloc attire, 
lobbed bottles at the police. Police reported that 
they had an undercover in the crowd near one of 
the bottle throwers, but he was afraid to act due 
to the militancy of the demonstration. Indeed, 
the undercover was discovered by members of 
the black bloc, struck in the head with a stick, 
and chased out. 

A rock shattered through the back window 
of a police cruiser. The officer inside it jumped 
out in a panic, leaving the car to drive into the 
police van in front of it. The crowd cheered, 
some jumping up and down in celebration. 

The police tried to cover their shame with a 
torrent of pepper spray, but the crowd wouldn’t 
relent. As cops on horseback began to charge 
the demonstrators, smoke bombs flew from 
the black bloc. The horses reared back and re- 
treated; they wouldn’t cross the smoke. Dem- 
onstrators took advantage of the confusion to 
scatter and evade the police. Despite scattering, 
they were far from through.* 

The youth marching in a bloc separate from 
the black bloc took it upon themselves to lead 
a charge back through downtown toward the 
jail, snaking around blocks to avoid the police. 
They had been inspired by the stories they had 

* One person was arrested and charged with the breaking 

of the cruiser window; but without any evidence that 

he was involved, it seems unlikely the charges will stick. 



Hundreds of peopie took 
the streets once again two 
days tater, on February 
18, if anything more 
eager for confrontation. 
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heard about anarchist noise demonstrations and 
wanted to create their own. Riot police formed 
a line to block the way, but this time the dem- 
onstrators forced their way through, despite 
more pepper spray. When they arrived at the 
jail and the noise demonstration commenced, 
the silhouettes of prisoners inside could be seen 
banging on the windows. 

In the end, the demonstration followed the 
path of the march two days prior, up to the East 
Precinct only to be blocked by many riot police, 
and then up and down busy streets and eventu- 
ally back down toward Westlake. A (perhaps 
former?) organizer for the John T. Williams 
Organizing was seen fearlessly taunting and 
yelling in the faces of riot cops and blocking 
busy lanes of traffic by himself. On the way, 
different groups that had splintered from the 
original demonstration rejoined it. At one point, 
members of the RCP began to try to lead the 
crowd in chants. Youths carrying black flags 
responded with their own chant: Boring leader! 
Boring leader! 

Despite arrests and diminishing numbers in 
the street, the night’s events had people feel- 
ing alive and afire. Demonstrators had proven 
that the unrest of February 16 wasn’t a flash in 
the pan. What would happen if we just kept 
doing this? 

February 26: 
Action Against the Police 
and the Prison World 

Little more than a week passed before anarchists 
took to the streets again. This time the occasion 
was the February 26 and 27 West Coast Days of 
Action Against the Police and the Prison World 
They Maintain, called in solidarity with the 
struggle unfolding in Seattle. 

In the weeks leading up to this, anarchists 
in the Puget Sound had increased coordination 
between different crews and cities, gained new 
comrades in the streets, increased their material 
preparedness for conflict, and held the streets in 
several successful mobilizations. People wanted 
to organize something bolder than a clandestine 
attack in the dead of night. 

At 8 p.m., about two dozen people converged 
at the intersection where John Williams was 
murdered. Dressed in black with their faces 
masked, some cut down nearby construction 
fencing and threw it into the intersection, 
while others ran caution tape across the streets, 


blocking traffic. Still others held black flags and 
a banner — Cops Murder Everywhere! Bite Back ! — 
or painted anti-cop slogans on nearby walls and 
the street itself. Just as the event started, a police 
car happened to pull up to the intersection, es- 
corting a prisoner to the nearby West Precinct. 
The cop stayed in his car but demanded that 
the intersection be unblocked. An individual 
responded by approaching the car and unload- 
ing the entirety of a fire extinguisher at it. The 
cop left the scene immediately. 

Within minutes, more police cars arrived 
and the anarchists headed toward the Capitol 
Hill neighborhood, cruisers in tow. Incredibly, 
they managed to lose their police tails as they 
painted slogans on the walls, handed out and 
threw leaflets, and attacked the windows of 
retail shops and banks with sticks and paint 
bombs. As the cops closed in again on a busy 
commercial street, another fire extinguisher 
was let off to create a smokescreen, and the 
mob dispersed. The cops chased and managed 
to arrest three people, but never filed charges, 
likely due to a lack of evidence. 

March 4: 
The Changing Terrain 

Now the shape of demonstrations had been 
entirely transformed. As new groups adopted 
anarchist tactics, the momentum had no sign 
of slowing down. 

The next call for a demonstration did not 
come from anarchists but from a group of teen- 
agers who had started a new Seattle Cop Watch. 
The callout, posted to the local anarchist news 
site, used language similar to statements written 
by anarchists. It avoided calls for “justice” or 
“accountability”; it stated that the demonstra- 
tion was against police, not police brutality. It 
was also the only callout to call explicitly for a 
black bloc. The group organizing the demon- 
stration adopted the assembly model anarchists 
had developed to discuss plans and specifically 
invited anarchists they had met in the ongoing 
struggle. 

Meanwhile, the SPD were paying careful 
attention to the role anarchists played in sharp- 
ening anti-police activity. Their previous, heavy- 
handed response — breaking into a local anar- 
chist house and assaulting its occupants — had 
only kicked the hornet’s nest. If they couldn’t 
move to block the further proliferation of an- 
archist ideas and tactics, the situation would 


[opposite] 

By February 26, morale 
was high enough that even 
a group of a couple dozen 
was prepared to block 
traffic, destroy property, 
and confront police. 
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continue to spiral beyond their control. Thus began a com- 
bined effort from the police and other forces of social order to 
separate anarchists from the rest of demonstrators and crack 
down on them. 

The February 26 action was nationally reported as a violent 
riot. Although anarchists delighted in hearing an hour of tar- 
geted attacks played up as part of “a coordinated effort to end 
capitalism and the Western way of life all over the globe,”* the 
media portrayal provided the police an opportunity to frame 
themselves as helpless victims of anarchist violence.! A few 
months later, in an attempt to curb militant demonstrations, 
the police in Denver used the excuse of a small firecracker be- 
ing thrown at police to beat and arrest demonstrator Amelia 
Nicol, charging her with two counts of attempted murder of a 
police officer, criminal arson, possession and use of explosives, 
and inciting a riot. Similarly, in Seattle, a firework tossed at 
a police car was described in the media as if it were a bomb: 
“the explosion could have injured [the police] or other persons 
nearby.” The police had already portrayed themselves in the 
media as being “under siege.” 

On March 3, a day before the demonstration, SPD spokes- 
person Sean Whitcomb addressed the press about anarchists. 
Anarchists, it turned out, had been the ones repressing people — 
not the police, who were strong proponents of civil rights: “It 
concerns us that certain people are trying to exercise their first 
amendment rights and are being marginalized by a well-organized 
group of a few people that are looking at this as an opportunity to 
commit wildness and mayhem.” While some amount of protesting 
is to be expected, things had simply gone too far: “We understand 
that there is a lot of anger and some amount of distrust [but] 
the Williams case is done. We’re not gonna let some anarchists 
destroy the city that were sworn to protect.” 

Days earlier, mainstream media had widely reported that John 
Williams’ brother, Rick Williams, was denouncing the “violent” 
protestors: “I’m honored that a lot of people are touched, but 
sad that they are going overboard [ . . . ] If you want to protest, 
do it peacefully and honorably. Yelling at the police just dis- 
respects yourself and it disrespects my brother.” Rich O’Neil, 
the president of the police union who had defended Ian Birk 
as “a good young officer” after Birk murdered John Williams, 
commended Rick Williams for being “reasonable.” The John T. 
Williams Organizing Committee, speaking for dozens of other 
organizations and purporting to speak for many activists, also 
issued a statement denouncing violence — not of the police, 
but of demonstrators. Their last organized rally was on Febru- 
ary 19; their primary maneuvers at this rally were to distance 
themselves from the “violence” of the demonstrations of the last 
few days, and to encourage people to channel their anger into 
voting the city prosecutor out of office. After the city entered 
into settlement talks with the Williams family, the Organizing 
Committee did not call for any peaceful protests, either. 

Those who continued to try to organize demonstrations faced 
more than the SPD anti-protest squad. Now that the groundwork 

* As reported on the Glenn Beck show. 

t Seattle police had already described themselves as “under siege” of anti-cop 
sentiment. 


had been laid to justify repression, the SPD would spare no ex- 
pense. It didn’t help that the divisive efforts of corporate media 
and activist groups had whittled down the numbers wanting to 
take to the streets; many, it seemed, had been convinced that 
the fight was over. As night fell on March 4, the scene unfolding 
at Westlake looked dire: there seemed to be at least two cops 
for every demonstrator. The cops invented reasons to harass 
anyone they could. Some busied themselves writing tickets 
for people smoking too close to the public park, or for tossing 
leaflets, or for not having their bike lights turned on. Others 
positioned their bikes as close as they could to people’s banners 
so no one else could read them. Horse and bike cops lined the 
streets so that when the march finally moved it couldn’t take 
the street. Unmarked cars circled the block. 

Many people felt discouraged and began to leave. As they 
did, the police cornered one demonstrator with their horses, 
announcing that he was under arrest. As the rest of the crowd 
came running with cameras, the cops panicked and attacked. 
As the horses charged into the front of the crowd, more cops 
rode their bikes into the back of the crowd, trapping them. One 
demonstrator was punched repeatedly in the head by a cop on a 
horse, then thrown to the ground and piled on by several more 
cops. He was arrested and taken to jail on charges of assaulting 
an officer. Soon after, the rest of the crowd dispersed. 

The only violence at the demonstration was carried out by 
police. Nonetheless, the media used the protest as another 
opportunity to justify the repression of demonstrators: “The 
protest was yet another display of violence in Seattle following 
the announcement that former Seattle Police Officer Ian Birk 
would not be charged for the shooting death of John T. Williams. 
The acts of violence are in contrast to desires of the Williams 
family, who have repeatedly spoken out against anarchists and 
violent protesters.” 

The next day, sixteen people were surrounded by nearly two 
dozen police in cars and on bicycles as they left the jail after 
bailing their friend out. The cops insisted that they identify 
themselves; when they refused, six were arrested on suspicion 
of trespassing at the jail. This was a blatant attempt to identify 
demonstrators. The six spent the day in jail and were released 
that night. The charges were eventually dropped. 

The Third Assembly 

The terrain was changing rapidly. The previous courses of action 
no longer seemed adequate, and many people felt disheartened. 
Anarchists needed to look carefully at what was happening 
and reformulate. 

The Third Assembly to Address the Problem of the Police took 
place a few days later on March 8. Unfortunately, participants 
failed to use the space to analyze how to counter our enemies’ 
most recent moves. This could have been for several reasons. 
First, the simple matter of fatigue: after a month of several 
actions a week, each involving material preparation, arrests, 
and days of jail support, many admitted that they were tired 


and looking forward to taking a break. Many new faces did 
show up for the third assembly, promising fresh energy, but 
the conversation was more confused and meandering than in 
the past. There seemed to be general agreement that, as the 
last demonstration had been utterly suppressed, a new tactic 
must be tried, but the emphasis on concrete proposals for 
action had been lost. After an introductory summary of the 
preceding events and a short analysis of recent developments, 
the dialogue quickly filled with vague recommendations of 
what people should do. What if we blockaded a highway? What 
if we occupied a politicians office? Because these ideas had not 
been developed before the assembly, and because no one was 
taking responsibility to actualize them, the assembly ended 
after everyone was tired of talking without having set any new 
course. The only proposal was for a demonstration that had 
already been planned for March 15. It would prove to be the 
last demonstration of this period. 

In the final analysis, the third assembly might have failed to 
develop a coherent strategy simply because the anarchists in at- 
tendance either did not see the situation changing around them 
or could not theorize a way to proceed. If we were committed 
to shunning the media, and they were committed to misrepre- 
senting us, how could we deal with their role in isolating us? 
If we had not already made the connections necessary to keep 
ourselves from being isolated, wasn’t it too late to make them 
now? If the dramatic acts of February 16, 18, and 26 had not 
inspired a continued street presence in March, what would be 
the effect of the dispiriting experience on March 4? It was not 
just the shrewd maneuvers of our enemies that ended the period 
of heightened struggle, but also our inability to counter them. 


March 15: 

The Moment of Upheaval Ends; 
The Active Struggle Continues 

Nevertheless, the effort of March 15 should not be regarded 
as a total failure. The plan introduced an international tradi- 
tion of demonstrations against police brutality on this day to 
the Northwest. In Seattle, anarchists shifted the focus of the 
demonstration, announcing on posters around town: 

Traditionally, the day is titled “International Day Against 
Police Brutality” but this definition is limiting. We are 
calling for a demonstration “Against the Police.” The 
brutality of the police is an inherent part of their role 
as the guard dogs of the bosses and the rich; it is not 
simply an abuse of power, but a symptom of power itself. 

The callout emphasized that the struggle was bigger than 
any individual cop. Ian Birk and John Williams were not even 
mentioned. This strategically foregrounded the agency of the 
participants and their own rage against the police. As the poster 
explained, “taking to the streets on our own terms is a step 
toward building resistance to the police on a practical level.” 


Despite the repression of March 4, many new people still 
showed up for the demonstration. One woman who had known 
John Williams was especially angry, holding a black flag through- 
out the march, yelling at the cops and banging it on the street 
in front of them. A few people from Seattle graffiti crews came; 
despite the heavy police presence, at least one took the opportu- 
nity to paint anti-cop slogans on the opulent walls of downtown. 

Still, much of the 15 th was a repeat of the unfortunate events 
of the 4 th . Turnout was small, and police simply smothered the 
demonstration. Black bloc participants had decided ahead of 
time to play a defensive role, using reinforced banners and 
sticks to help hold the street when the police tried to push the 
crowd off it. But when the cops used their bikes as mobile bar- 
riers, anarchists were forced to join the rest of the crowd on the 
sidewalk. In frustration, most of the black bloc parted with the 
demonstration before it had even left downtown. The crowd 
then marched up the hill toward the East Precinct. By now the 
route had become routine. When it reached the precinct, a line 
of riot cops was waiting. The march moved up and down some 
of Capitol Hill’s busier streets, losing more participants along 
the way, until finally a small group gathered at a nearby park, 
still chanting slogans. 

People felt dispirited. It seemed the old Seattle had returned — 
the Seattle of April 9, 2010, the Seattle where nothing happens. 
No one bothered to write a reportback about the 15 th , and the 
frequency of callouts and assemblies dropped drastically. 

Nonetheless, something concrete remained from the period of 
unrest. Days after the March 15 demonstration dispersed, leaving 
anti-cop leaflets scattered on the ground, posters adorned the 
walls of Seattle advertising a benefit dinner for all those arrested 
during anti-police demonstrations. The dinner was held at the 
new anti-authoritarian social space in Seattle, Autonomia. The 
dinner was crowded and new friends spoke excitedly about ev- 
erything they had seen, about the photographs projected on the 
wall from all the demonstrations, about what would come next 
and the meaning of solidarity. Perhaps the poster said it best: 

True solidarity is the recognition of your own struggle 
in the struggle of those suffering repression and then 
carried out through the continuity of that struggle; the 
maintenance of active revolt. The momentum that was 
born in the streets lives on even in the face of repression. 

No Justice and No Resolution 

The heightening of tensions in Seattle in winter 2011 didn’t 
constitute an insurrection or even widespread rioting. None- 
theless, it marked a qualitative break with normality. Those 
who favored the intensification of struggle faced off against the 
powerful forces of order. Anarchists in the Puget Sound were 
able to identify those forces as enemies and confront them as 
such, opening a space in which social upheaval could begin. 
Without the strategic involvement of anarchists, the situation 
would not have developed as it did. 
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By the final protest on March 
15, 2011, the authorities had 
managed to regain control 
of the situation, temporarily 
reducing the open horizon 
of rupture to the usual 
private grudge match. 


Yet anarchists and the new allies they found 
were unable to keep those moments of rupture 
open. It’s important that we analyze soberly 
why this happened and what we could have 
done differently, rather than chalking it up to 
the inevitable death of temporary momentum. 
The police, whose hands had been tied by their 
leaders’ fears of further antagonizing the public, 
regained their ability to use legitimized violence 
by conspiring with the forces that recuperate 
social struggles. When Rick Williams took the 
side of the city government against the enraged 
demonstrators — when the media set the stage 
on which the police could portray themselves 
as martyrs — when reformist and authoritarian 
groups announced that the fight was over or 
that anarchists were irresponsibly reckless or 
morally reprehensible, they conspired with the 
police to exclude the anarchist catalyst from 
the ongoing reaction. 


Anarchists were right to openly oppose those 
recuperative forces. Had we been content to be 
a quiet, dissident voice — the civil conscience 
of the social organism respectfully shaking the 
bloody hand of an apologetic power — we would 
have been lost in the hollow discourse of ac- 
countability and reform. Instead, we broke that 
discourse like a cruiser window, and came out 
the other side with new friends who, like us, 
wanted to fight the cops — not talk with them. 

Nonetheless, the blade cuts two ways, and our 
isolation contributed to the ending of this phase 
of struggle. By the time we realized what was 
happening, it was too late to form the connec- 
tions we would have needed to keep the streets 
flooded. In retrospect, it would have been wise 
to hold at least one truly general assembly, open 
to the public at large. 

Our experiments with the assembly form 
were essential to our success, and it was for 


the best that these assemblies mostly focused 
on creating space for self-identified anarchists. 
But in addition to the explicitly anarchist as- 
semblies, a more open assembly that invited 
non-anarchists would have provided an oppor- 
tunity for anarchists to present their positions 
directly to others. This would have been more 
challenging than speaking with people who 
shared the same politics, but it would have been 
worth it. Even if differing positions were not 
reconciled, when the inevitable media back- 
lash began many people would already have an 
understanding of who anarchists are and why 
we do what we do — derived from experience, 
rather than corporate media distortions. 

As for our own media, anarchists were re- 
markably on point. PugetSoundAnarchists.org, 
a local website, exploded with analyses, calls 
for action, reportbacks, communiques, and leaf- 
lets and posters for printing. This provided a 
center for online communication throughout 
the region. When the mainstream media re- 
ported on anarchists, they usually mentioned 
the website by name. Many people, hearing 
something shocking about rioting in Seattle, 
visited the site and read anarchist arguments 
for themselves. The production and dissemi- 
nation of leaflets was entirely decentralized; 
several new leaflets appeared at every dem- 
onstration. After the black bloc grabbed many 
demonstrators’ imaginations on February 16, 
for example, a leaflet appeared that explained, 
on one side, “Why We Wear Masks” — and on 
the other, “Tips for Rioting.” At The Strangers 
accountability forum, a leaflet announced “The 
End of Dialogue.” When discourse centered on 
justice, anarchist leaflets exclaimed “Justice Is 
Impossible, and So Are We!” 

This point is also critical: anarchists shunned 
the language of justice and accountability. By 
setting our sights on nothing less than total 
freedom, anarchists in the Puget Sound made 
our position inherently resistant to co-optation. 
Calls for accountability had already been reab- 
sorbed into the system of domination — see, for 
example, community accountability forums. 

A call for justice is always an appeal to authority. 
One form of justice would rely on the authority 
of the state to prosecute the perpetrator — but 
as anarchists, we must also oppose the justice 
system and its prisons. The vaguer model of jus- 
tice — “social justice” — still relies on the moral 
authority of society, and remains easy for the 
state to assimilate. Consider, for example, the 
official response to the calls for justice following 
John T. Williams’ murder. The SPD has unveiled 


the friendly new face of repression: “justice- 
based policing,” explicitly aimed at policing 
more efficiently by rebuilding trust between 
the police and society. 

To act on one’s desire for freedom or ven- 
geance is another matter entirely. Such action 
is direct and predicated on no authority but 
one’s own. As one reportback put it: 

As anarchists we know we cannot find 
justice under the State and Capital- 
ism. Instead, we seek vengeance. 
Vengeance for those whose lives can 
never be given back and vengeance 
for our own lives constrained by the 
tentacles of social control. We do not 
want a better system because, in fact, 
better only means more efficient for 
those who wish to kill and imprison 
us. We do not strive to reform those 
who love to see us on our knees. In- 
stead we seek the total destruction of 
this system of domination, with our 
feet planted firmly on the ground. 

- from Reportback & Statements Re- 
garding the February 12th Anti-Police 
Demo in Seattle 

Here in Seattle now, our feet remain firmly 
on the ground. We don’t offer this analysis out 
of an inflated sense of the importance of last 
winter’s events relative to struggles elsewhere, 
but in contrast to the dreary quiet of so many 
preceding gray Northwestern winters. Things 
are not the same here now. There is more cohe- 
sion, more drive, more energy. The frequency 
of attacks, information nights, and solidarity 
actions has increased. We’ve learned new skills, 
tactics, and strategies. And although there is a 
stillness in the summer air, we know that the 
social war continues. The next time it flares 
up, we’ll be better prepared to feed the flames. 

-Summer 2011 


Further Reading 

Pugetsoundanarchists.org 
News for anarchists from the Puget Sound 

Against the Police and the Prison World They 
Maintain : Communiques from the Pacific 
Northwest January-March 2011 
http : //pugetsoundanarchists.org/node/595 
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I wrote this over a year ago; it describes events that occurred 
over a year and a half ago. The intervening time raises the 
question: were Seattle anarchists in fact “better prepared to 
feed the flames” of social war afterwards? 

In fact, to write about the trajectory of anarchist activity since 
the end of this narrative, I would need twice as much time and 
space, and I would still inevitably leave out important situations. 
A list of highlights would have to include dozens of clandestine 
attacks, the occupations of multiple buildings, the construction 
and defense of an impressive street barricade during the port 
blockade of December 12, 2011, further experimentation with 
the assembly model, the establishment of a biweekly newspaper, 
the demise of one social center and the opening of another, the 
general expansion of anarchist social circles, the efforts leading 
up to May Day and the riot and demonstrations that day — and, 
unfortunately, numerous cases of repression and state violence 
against rebels. Anarchists have continued to constitute a force 
of their own in Seattle, repeatedly outwitting the police, de- 
stabilizing professional and amateur politicians, undermining 
the lie of social peace, and finding the pressure points to open 
space for new possibilities. 

Furthermore, the actions I once described excitedly are mod- 
est compared to what anarchists in Seattle have been able to 
accomplish more recently. An easy example: the black blocs 
described in Burning the Bridges hit very few targets per dem- 
onstration and exhibited a bit of aimlessness and sloppiness in 
the street compared to the bloc's effort on May Day 2012, which 
wrecked an unknown number of targets (at least twenty) includ- 
ing a federal courthouse, outmaneuvered the uniformed police 
entirely, clobbered the undercover cops who tried 
to intervene, kept the media away with words and 
force, and disappeared expertly before the police 
regrouped in greater number. 

Why, then, when there is so much more recent 
news, should Rolling Thunder dedicate pages to this 
old story? What is its remaining relevance? 

The critical element of Burning the Bridges is 
that it describes a starting point. One of the most 
remarkable considerations when reviewing an- 
archists' contributions to social war in Seattle is 
that none of this was happening only a few years 
ago. In 2011, anarchists managed to collaborate 
autonomously in an entirely decentralized man- 
ner to create a new means of struggle in an envi- 
ronment where we had previously felt suffocated 
and ineffectual. Burning the Bridges is the story of 
the origin of the trajectory that shaped the events 
listed above. The short period it describes informed 
and influenced anarchist participation in last fall's 
occupations and is still evoked and dissected now 
in local discussions of how to continue interven- 
tions toward insurrection, despite general recog- 
nition that we have since accomplished things we 


considered impossible in 2011. Of course, there are innumerable 
prehistories to this story — for example, anarchist involvement 
in the Port Militarization Resistance activity in Olympia and 
Tacoma in 2007 — but anarchists here recognize that something 
new began in the early months of 2011. 

That feeling should be familiar; for the last few years, an- 
archists throughout the US have been participating in a new 
wave of activity. I can’t count the number of cities I never 
imagined had an anarchist population that issue regular com- 
muniques and reportbacks today. Two beautiful texts that say 
so much have seemingly planted two simple slogans in many 
anarchists’ minds: “The secret is to really begin” and “Find 
each other / Get going.” These phrases have meant so much 
to people because, in periods of uninterrupted social peace, 
it’s difficult to imagine how to “begin” and “get going,” and the 
longer we postpone that ignition, the more urgent it becomes, 
and the more frustrated we feel. After experiencing the joy of 
really beginning, intentionally and with strategic consideration, 
I wanted to share with other would-be insurgents how Seattle 
anarchists discovered that secret. 

That said, I never intended to write a guide to a “Seattle 
model” of anarchist activity. Burning the Bridges is the story of 
how Seattle anarchists got going. I wrote it with the hope that 
it would help others to get started. But where those trajectories 
lead is up to the rebels who know their cities, their friends and 
comrades, and their social contexts. This is why there is no “Se- 
attle model” and why there will be no sequel to this essay, which 
still serves its intended purpose. For a more up-to-date view 
of the situation in Seattle, consult Pugetsoundanarchists.org. 



Occupy Seattle participant in the West Coast 
Port Blockade, December 12, 2011 



In the early morning hours of May 18, 2010, three black-clad 
figures darted out of a branch of Royal Bank of Canada (RBC) 
located in a trendy Ottawa shopping district; moments later 
the building was engulfed in flames. 

News of the attack spread quickly through the corporate and alternative media, setting 
the tone for the looming G20 protests in Toronto: they would be militant, they would be 
confrontational, and they would be angry. 

Although it stood out as a particularly brazen example of direct 
action, the RBC arson did not occur in a vacuum; that particular 
branch, along with countless others throughout the country, 
had already been subject to a campaign of targeted property 
destruction dating back as early as 2007. A major sponsor of 
the Vancouver Olympic Games and a central financier of the 
ecologically devastating Alberta Tar Sands megaproject, RBC 
was widely despised by those involved in the Indigenous sov- 
ereignty, environmental justice, and anticapitalist movements. 


A video communique released by a group called the FFFC drew 
a direct link between the Vancouver Games and the upcoming G20 
Summit; both events were taking place on stolen Indigenous land, 
were intimately connected to global capitalism, and were caus- 
ing widespread social suffering and environmental devastation. 

In 2010, Canadian anarchists and anti-authoritarians came to- 
gether to mount a year of resistance that put Canadian anarchism 
on the map. But where did this resistance come from? How did 
it take shape, and what lessons can we draw from its example? 
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BACKSTORY 1: 

Canada’s First Wave 
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For many, the maze of the 
struggle for Quebecois 
sovereignty eventually 
led to anarchism. 


The historical roots of Canadian anarchism 
date back to the early 20 th century, with the 
appearance of revolutionary syndicalist trade 
unions such as the IWW and the OBU. Since 
its colonial beginnings, Canada’s economy 
has been primarily based on natural 
resource extraction, and the country’s 
relatively late push towards industri- 
alization was geared towards this as 
well. Consequently, most early anar- 
chist agitation emerged within the 
mining, lumber, dockworkers’, and 
railroad industries. This culminated 
in several massive strikes, including 
general strikes in Vancouver (1918) 
and Winnipeg (1919). 

The years following the First World 
War saw the arrival of a wave of im- 
migrants from Central and Eastern 
Europe, many of whom brought with 
them a yearning for European-style 
social democracy, and a correspond- 
ing rise in labor and farming col- 
lectives. By 1932, these forces had 
coalesced into the creation of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF) — a social 
democratic political party that would later form 
the basis for the New Democratic Party (NDP). 
As it had in Europe, the post-World War II shift 
towards focusing on electoral politics heralded 
a precipitous decline in the influence of radical 
labor movements in Canada. 
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BACKSTORY 2: 

The Front de Liberation du 
Quebec, and the Rise of the 
Urban Guerrilla 

During the 1960s, a new form of radical left- 
ism burst onto the Canadian political stage: 
the Front de Liberation du Quebec (FLQ), an 
armed Marxist group that drew its inspiration 


from the wave of national liberation struggles 
then sweeping Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
The FLQ grew out of the Rally for National Inde- 
pendence (RIN), an early Quebecois separatist 
party. Through a campaign of bombings, assas- 
sinations, kidnappings, and bank robberies, the 
group advocated armed insurrection against the 
Canadian government and the establishment of 
a workers’ state in a liberated Quebec. 

The group’s first attacks occurred on March 
7, 1963, when three Montreal army barracks 
were hit with Molotov Cocktails. Over the next 
several months, the FLQ escalated their attacks, 
targeting several English-owned businesses, 
banks, railway lines, an army recruiting sta- 
tion, McGill University, and Loyola College. 
By June 1, all three of the original members 
had been arrested — though the FLQ itself was 
far from finished. 

Over the course of the next seven years, FLQ 
cells carried out over 200 armed actions, includ- 
ing the attempted assassination of Canadian 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and bomb- 
ings of the Montreal Stock Exchange and the 
home of the city’s mayor, Jean Drapeau. The 
group will always be best known, however, for 
carrying out the kidnappings that triggered a 
series of events known as “the October Crisis.” 

The October Crisis 

On October 5, 1970, two members of the FLQ’s 
“Liberation Cell” kidnapped British Trade Com- 
missioner James Cross; their demands includ- 
ed the release of twenty-three FLQ political 
prisoners, the identity of a police informant, 
and the airing of their manifesto on live state 
television. Three days later, the group’s mani- 
festo was read out live over all CBC television 
channels in Quebec. 

On October 10, members of the FLQ’s “Che- 
nier Cell” kidnapped Quebec’s Labour Minis- 
ter Pierre Laporte. Over the next several days, 
support for negotiations with the kidnappers 
grew within the mainstream Quebec separatist 
movement, and on October 14 the group issued 
a call for a student walkout. The following day, 


We got nowhere with words. Maybe someone up 
there in Ottawa will listen to exploding bombs. 

- Front de Liberation du Quebec 
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There are a lot of bleeding hearts around who just 
don't like to see people with helmets and guns. 
All I can say is go and bleed. 

- Pierre Elliot Trudeau, during the October Crisis 


Premier Robert Bourassa invoked the National 
Defense Act and called in the Canadian army 
to support the police as 3000 students rallied 
in Montreal in support of the FLQ. 

On October 16, with tanks and soldiers oc- 
cupying the streets of Quebec and the prospect 
of popular insurrection on the horizon, Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau imposed 
the War Measures Act. Originally created to 
sanction the internment of foreign nationals 
during the First World War, the invocation of 
the War Measures Act granted sweeping ad- 
ditional powers to the state and completely 
suspended habeus corpus. Responding to the 
Prime Minister’s effective declaration of martial 
law, the Chenier Cell strangled Laporte and left 
his body in the trunk of a car abandoned at an 
airport just outside Montreal. 

The October Crisis officially came to an end 
on December 3, 1970, when members of the 
Liberation Cell released Cross in exchange for 
safe passage to Cuba. 

The Legacy of the FLQ 

As a nationalist, Marxist-Leninist political or- 
ganization, the goals of the FLQ were hardly 
anarchistic; nevertheless, they inspired a gen- 
eration of anarchists with their insurrectionary 
tactics. Today, Quebec is a primary hotspot of 
anarchism in Canada. Montreal hosts North 
America’s largest anarchist book fair — accompa- 
nied by a month-long “festival of anarchy” — and 
its annual march against police brutality, held 
each year on March 15, perennially results in 
street fights with the police. 

In 2004, a group calling itself the Interna- 
tionalist Resistance Initiative (IRI) bombed 
a hydro generator located near the Quebec/ 
US border, timing the attack to coincide with 
George W. Bush’s first visit to Canada. The 
same group also took credit for firebombing 
the car of a prominent oil executive in 2006, 
and most recently for bombing a military re- 
cruitment center near Trois-Rivieres in July 
2010. A communique issued following the 


BACKSTORY 3: 

Second Wave 

Canadian anarchism got a boost in 1976 
with the emergence of Open Road, a jour- 
nal based out of Vancouver. A cultural 
anomaly when it first came out, Open 
Road effectively blended the do-it-your- 
self ethic of punk counterculture with 
the aesthetic professionalism of more 
popular publications — earning the nick- 
name “the Rolling Stone of anarchism.” 

Other publications soon followed, 
including Bulldozer, an influential anti- 
prison publication based in Toronto. 
One of the individuals involved in Bull- 


latter attack expressed the same disdain for 
Anglo -imperialism that characterized the ear- 
lier Quebecois armed separatist camp: “The 
soldiers of the Canadian Army, let it be very 
clear, they are not ours,’ they belong to the 
one to whom they foolishly pledge allegiance, 
Tier Majesty Elisabeth II.” 
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dozer was Ann Jiansen, who joined 
the project in 1980 upon returning to 
Canada from an extended stay in Europe. While 
in Europe, Hansen had spent six months studying 
urban guerrilla groups such as Germany’s Red 
Army Faction (RAF), and had become heavily 
influenced by the Autonomists — the originators 
of contemporary black bloc tactics. 


Joiltmeoks, Expropriations 4 Political Bombs 
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Working Women Organize Themselves 


One of the first publications 
in the resurgence of 
anarchism in Canada. 


Direct Action 

In the fall of 1980 Hansen travelled to Van- 
couver, where she moved in with two of her 
future co-conspirators, Brent Taylor and Doug 
Stewart. Together with local radicals Gerry 
Hannah and Julie Belmas the three began to 
experiment with small-scale actions, vandaliz- 
ing the local headquarters of a mining company 
and the offices of the BC Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment. After Hannah and Belmas retreated 
to the Rocky Mountains, Hansen, Taylor, and 
Stewart stole a large cache of dynamite and a 
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We must make this an insecure and uninhabitable 
place for capitalists and their projects. This is the 
best contribution we can make towards protecting 
the earth and struggling for a liberated society. 

- Direct Action Communique, May 31, 1982 


collection of semi-automatic weapons and formed a clandestine 
organization, which they christened Direct Action. 

On May 31, 1982, Direct Action carried out a bombing against 
the unfinished Cheekeye-Dunsmuir Hydro substation on Van- 
couver Island. The blast destroyed four hydro transformers, 
causing over $5 million in damage. A communique issued to 
the media on June 14 claimed credit for the action; it explained 
that the group had attacked the facility to protest industrial 
expansion, which they accused of “raping and mutilating the 
earth” for over 200 years. That summer the militants, now 
reunited with Hannah and Belmas, stole a pickup truck and 
loaded it with explosives. Hansen, Taylor and Belmas then set 
off on a cross-country trip towards Toronto. 

On October 14, a powerful explosion occurred just outside 
Litton Industries, a factory on the outskirts of Toronto that 
manufactured parts for US cruise missile guidance systems. The 
blast injured 10 people and caused nearly $4 million in damage. 
Direct Action claimed responsibility and issued a communique 
contextualizing the bombing as a response to the resumption of 
the US/Soviet nuclear arms race and emphasizing the need to 
take up armed struggle against “the nuclear masters.” A second 
communique followed, apologizing for the injuries and suggest- 
ing that they were caused by the inaction of the security guards 
who had failed to heed the warning to evacuate the building. 

Upon returning to Vancouver, members of the group began 
casing franchises of Red Hot Video, a movie chain that spe- 
cialized in explicitly violent pornography. By now, they had 
attracted the attention of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(RCMP), the Canadian equivalent to the FBI, who placed them 
under surveillance. 

On November 22, three Red Hot Video outlets were fire- 
bombed by a group calling itself the Wimmin’s Fire Brigade; 
two Direct Action members — Hansen and Belmas — helped 
carry out the attacks. These arsons occurred within the con- 
text of a broader campaign being waged by more mainstream 
feminists against Red Hot Video; after the attacks, the chain 
was subject to widespread media attention, and many stores 
were run out of business. 

On the morning of January 20, 1983, the members of Direct 
Action were arrested by the RCMP while traveling on the Sea- 
to-Sky Highway just south of Squamish. At their trial the fol- 
lowing year, the five militants received sentences ranging from 
six years to life; upon receiving a sentence of life in prison, Ann 
Hansen threw a tomato at the judge. 


The Lessons of Direct Action 

In the years following the Cheekeye-Dunsmuir bombing, green 
anarchism found a fertile home in British Columbia, much as 
it has in the US Pacific Northwest. The first Earth Liberation 
Front (ELF) action in North America was an arson carried out in 
3.995 against a wildlife museum in BC, and EnCana oil pipelines 
and infrastructure in the province have been bombed six times 
since October 2008. BC is also home to a chapter of Earth First! 
and a sizeable community of radical environmentalists heavily 
involved with forest defense work. The general opposition to 
development prevailing among anarchists on the west coast 
makes sense in light of the fact that much of the province’s 
natural ecology remains relatively intact, whereas Canadas other 
major population centers have long since been robbed of their 
natural beauty and transformed into post-industrial cityscapes. 

BACKSTORY 4: 

Anti-globalization, Anarchism, and the 
Canadian Context 

A more recent headwater of the contemporary Canadian an- 
archist movement can be found in the anti-globalization era, a 
response to neoliberal policies at home, the spread of free trade 
agreements, and the expansion and intensification of IMF eco- 
nomic shock therapy across the globe. The mass mobilizations 
of the heyday of the anti-globalization movement radicalized a 
generation and popularized anarchist principles and practices, 
laying the foundations for many current anarchist projects. 

Ontario Days of Action, 1995 

With the election of Conservative Premier Mike Harris in 1995, a 
merciless neoliberal onslaught was unleashed upon Ontario resi- 
dents; public spending was slashed, including a drastic reduction of 
social assistance rates. In response, a grassroots anti-poverty orga- 
nization based in Toronto — the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty 
(OCAP) — began working with the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(OFL) and other organizations to develop a collective opposition 
to the Harris government. This culminated in the “Ontario Days 
of Action,” a series of one-day general strikes in different Canadian 
cities. The Toronto Day of Action mobilized over 250,000 people. 
But despite such massive turnouts, the OFL leadership prevented 
the strikes from assuming a more confrontational character, and 
consequently failed to achieve any significant concessions. 





Learning from the shortcomings of the Days 
of Action and their failure to challenge the Har- 
ris government, OCAP intensified its focus on 
“Direct Action Casework.” This involved sup- 
porting welfare claimants, picketing agencies 
and employers, squatting abandoned buildings, 
and fighting the criminalization of poverty. 

Queen’s Park Riot, 2000 

OCAP and other Toronto-based groups called 
for an action on June 15, 2000 to revitalize a 
“movement of generalized resistance.” A march 
of homeless people and their supporters arrived 
at Queens Park to demand that the government 
meet with them and address their concerns. The 
provincial government responded by mobiliz- 
ing riot police. OCAP and its supporters met 
this provocation by fighting back, resulting in 
what became known as the “Queen’s Park Riot.” 
The riot engendered a new militancy amongst 
participants and local progressive organiza- 
tions, resulting in the founding of the Ontario 
Common Front, a province -wide campaign of 
economic disruption. 


Quebec City, 2001 

From April 20 to 22, 2001, Quebec City hosted 
one of the largest demonstrations of the anti- 
globalization era. Over 50,000 people mobilized 
to oppose the Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) ministerial, taking over the city core. 
Divided into green, yellow, and red protest 
zones according to anticipated levels of risk, 
the city was transformed into a veritable play- 
ground of resistance. Protesters tore down the 
security fence that surrounded the ministerial 
meeting and held their ground against police 
who utilized tear gas, water cannons, concus- 
sion grenades, and rubber bullets. One of the 
highlights of the weekend was a “Medieval 
Bloc” with a full-sized catapult that fired teddy 
bears at the lines of riot police.* 

The demonstrations in Quebec City were 
coordinated by the locally-based Summit of the 
Americas Welcoming Committee (CASA, in its 
French acronym) and the Montreal-based Anti- 
Capitalist Convergence (CLAC). In response to 
the criticisms of “summit hopping” following 

* In response to the charge that such performance art 
was insufficiently militant, the participants explained 
that the teddy bears were infected with bubonic plague. 


Queen's Pork Riot, 
June 15, 2000. 
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Tear gas fitted the sky 
during the 2001 FTAA 
protests in Quebec City. 


the WTO protests in Seattle, the organizers em- 
phasized a focus on long-term local organizing 
efforts; this model served as an inspiration for 
the Toronto Community Mobilization Network 
(TCMN), which helped to coordinate the pro- 
tests against the 2010 G20 in Toronto with the 
assistance of a reconstituted CLAC. 

The FTAA demonstrations in Quebec City 
represented a high-water mark for the anti- 
globalization movement in North America. 
Four months later came the attacks of 9/11 
and a shift in the political terrain: nationalis- 
tic backlash, anti-terror legislation, increased 
surveillance, and the diversion of many activists’ 
energy into the ultimately ineffective liberal 
anti-war movement. 


bust: numbers were relatively small and con- 
frontation was minimal, though many busi- 
nesses closed for the duration of the summit. 

The “Take the Capital” demonstrations in 
Ottawa fared better. Thousands descended upon 
the streets of downtown Ottawa for three days 
of creative actions including a No One is Illegal 
march, a demonstration at the US Embassy, 
and a large snake march. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy effort was an occupation; a hand- 
ful of protestors broke into a local abandoned 
building that had sat vacant for over seven years, 
demanding a “use-it-or-lose-it” bylaw to convert 
unused buildings into social housing. The oc- 
cupation lasted for a week under the banner, 
“Sick of Waiting? Occupy!” 


Kananaskis, 2002 

On June 26 and 27, 2002, the 28th G8 Summit 
was held in the remote town of Kananaskis, 
Alberta. Due to the inaccessibility of the sum- 
mit location, two demonstrations were orga- 
nized: one in nearby Calgary and another in 
Ottawa. The Calgary demonstrations were a 


Montebello, 2007 

In August 2007, leaders from Mexico, the US, 
and Canada met in Montebello, Quebec to dis- 
cuss the future of the Security and Prosperity 
Partnership (SPP). An anticapitalist action 
camp was established in Montebello in early 
August to provide a space for protestors to stay, 


raise awareness, and make plans. In addition 
to three days of actions in Montebello, protests 
also occurred in Ottawa and Montreal. 

The Quebec Provincial Police’s use of agents 
provocateurs in Montebello generated tremen- 
dous controversy. Identified as undercover 
agents by participants in the black bloc and 
subsequently pointed out to labor leaders, three 
masked individuals holding rocks were accused 
of attempting to incite violence. Pacifists later 
used this incident to portray the actions of the 
black bloc during the Toronto G20 demonstra- 
tions as the work of police infiltrators. 

BACKSTORY 5: 

Indigenous Influence 

In the absence of a revolutionary Canadian labor 
movement, traditional notions of class warfare 
have been superseded in many anarchist circles 
by the narrative of Indigenous resistance to 
corporate development. As inhabitants of a na- 
tion built on a foundation of murder and theft, 
many anarchists in Canada feel an affinity with 
the communities most consistently targeted by 
capitalism: the First Nations of Turtle Island. 

We can’t do justice here to the story of Europe- 
an colonization and occupation, nor the ruthless 
campaigns of displacement and genocide that 
followed. We can only provide a brief overview 
of this process and highlight some of the stories 
of Indigenous resistance that have influenced 
Canada’s contemporary anarchist movement. 

First Contact 

In 1534, Jacques Cartier landed on the shores 
of Gaspe Bay, in modern day Quebec. In front 
of a small group of curious Haudenosaunee 
villagers, Cartier plunged a large wooden cross 
into the earth, claiming the “newly-discovered” 
territory in the name of France. In a cultural 
misunderstanding that had serious historical 
ramifications, the Huron-Iroquois word for 
village, “kanata,” was mistakenly interpreted 
as the name of the newly discovered territory; 
thus, the name Canada was born out of a lin- 
guistic gaffe — and a centuries-long campaign 
of colonial displacement and genocide began. 

The Arrival of the British 

The pace and severity of the colonization of 
Turtle Island intensified with the establishment 
of the first British colony in 1607. Whereas 


French settlers had largely been traders, pil- 
laging the land’s natural resources for export 
to European markets, the British settlers were 
farmers who pursued an aggressive policy of 
territorial expansion. 

After their defeat in the Seven Years’ War, 
France was forced to cede control of the ma- 
jority of their North American colonies to the 
British Empire. To consolidate these gains and 
address the grievances of the tribes involved 
in Pontiac’s Rebellion, King George III issued 
the Royal Proclamation of 1763, formalizing 
the borders of the British Dominion of North 
America and establishing a royal monopoly 
over all treaties negotiated with the country’s 
First Nations. 



With power thus consolidated, the Brit- 
ish initiated a process of forced assimilation 
ostensibly intended to “civilize” the nation’s 
Indigenous inhabitants, leaving the business 
of territorial expansion to the monolithic Flud- 
son’s Bay Corporation (HBC) — to which the 
crown leased huge tracts of land extending 
to the Pacific Ocean. This policy of assimila- 
tion was codified in pre-confederate legislation 
such as the Gradual Civilization Act of 1857, 
which granted land and a small sum of money 
to “enfranchised” Natives deemed sufficiently 
socialized by their European colonizers. This 
process of enfranchisement, mandatory for all 
Indigenous males over the age of 21 capable 
of speaking, reading, and writing in French or 
English, included a renouncement of their Na- 
tive status and tribal affiliations, the adoption 
of a European surname, and their recognition 
as “a regular British subject.” 


During the 2001 FTAA, 
riot potice used so much 
tear gos that it entered the 
ventitotion system of the 
buitding hosting the summit, 
forcing the meetings to be 
temporority suspended. 
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This policy was largely abandoned in 1879, following a report 
by Nicolas Flood Davin to sitting Prime Minister of Canada 
John A. MacDonald arguing that the adult Indigenous popula- 
tion had proven incapable of transitioning from their “pres- 
ent state of ignorance, superstition, and helplessness” to their 
imagined role as refined British subjects. Instead, the Davin 
Report recommended refocusing the government’s attention 
on “civilizing” Native children through a system of compulsory 
boarding schools administered by the church; thus the Canadian 
Residential School system was born. 

The Residential Schools 

From 1880 until the closure of the last federally-administered 
Residential School in 1990, the Canadian government presided 
over a network of Canadian indoctrination camps the stated 
goal of which was to “kill the Indian in the child.” To this end, 
generations of children were torn from their communities and 
thrown into Christian boarding schools, where harsh corporal 
punishment was inflicted on students caught speaking their 
native tongue. The absence of public oversight and the climate 
of racist impunity created the conditions for widespread sexual 
abuse at the hands of Roman Catholic and Anglican priests, 
leaving a legacy of trauma that persists among survivors of the 
Residential Schools to this day. 

The cramped and squalid conditions of these schools were 
also an ideal breeding ground for disease. A 1906 report is- 
sued by Dr. P.H. Bryce, the chief Medical Inspector for the 
Department of Indian Affairs, attempted to shed light on these 
appalling conditions. It indicated that many of the schools had 
a mortality rate of 50%, with the majority of these deaths occur- 
ring within the child’s first year at the school; an addendum to 
the report, released in 1909, alleged that Native children were 
being purposefully exposed to tuberculosis and left to die by 
teachers and staff members. 

Bryce was subsequently fired and his findings covered up. In 
1920, federal legislation was introduced declaring attendance 
in the Residential School system compulsory for all Native 
children between the ages of 7 and 16. Attendance peaked in 
the 1930s; it only began to drop off in the 1950s, when the state 
took over administrative control of the schools and began the 
process of assimilating Native children into the regular public 
school system. The true history of the Residential Schools did 
not reach the consciousness of Canada’s settler population until 
the 1990s; to this day, most Canadians remain ignorant of it. 

Indigenous Resurgence 

The past two decades have witnessed a resurgence in Indigenous 
resistance to corporate developers and the Canadian state. Fed up 
with the reformism of the traditional left, many anarchists have 
turned for inspiration to this new wave of anti-colonial struggle. 
At a time when the ecological consequences of industrial capi- 
talism have become impossible to ignore, Indigenous warriors, 
elders, women, and youth are widely respected for their bravery 
in opposing the destruction of their traditional land-bases. 


Barriere Lake 

The Algonquins of Barriere Lake are a small community of 
400 people living in a remote area of unceded territory in 
northern Quebec. Their strong sense of cultural identity is 
grounded in their customary form of self-governance, known as 
Mitchikanibikok Anishinabe Onakinakewin, and a traditional 
way of life in close connection to the land. Since 1989, they’ve 
waged a campaign of nonviolent direct action to halt logging 
and mining companies’ incursions into their ancestral hunting 
grounds — an area of over 10,000 square kilometres north of 
Ottawa. This struggle has largely taken the form of highway 
blockades and mass demonstrations; the police have frequently 
responded with tear gas and police batons. Their perseverance 
in the face of overt repression and efforts to undermine their 
traditional governing structure has inspired other First Nations 
communities and earned them the support of anarchists in 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto. 

The Oka Standoff 

The Oka Crisis was a 79-day armed standoff in Oka, Quebec 
between Canadian security forces and members of the Mohawk 
community of Khanesatake. The dramatic events galvanized 
First Nations communities across the country, producing an 
outpouring of solidarity actions and economic disruption that 
brought Native land claims to the forefront of the national 
consciousness. The confrontation began on July 11, 1990 when 
a highway blockade that had halted the expansion of a golf 
course onto a Mohawk cemetery was attacked by members 
of the provincial Surete du Quebec (SQ) with tear gas and 
flash grenades. Mohawk warriors responded with gunfire and a 
member of the SQ was killed in the resulting firelight. The SQ 
withdrew, leaving several police vehicles and a front-end loader 
behind; the Mohawks immediately put these to use, crushing 
and flipping over a police cruiser to fortify their barricade and 
emphasize that they weren’t messing around. 

In solidarity, Mohawks from the nearby community of Kahn- 
awake blockaded the Mercier Bridge, a high-traffic corridor 
connecting the island of Montreal to its heavily populated 
southern suburbs of Chateauguay. This provoked widespread 
anger and rioting amongst the local settler population, prompt- 
ing the Premier of Quebec to call in the Canadian army in an 
effort to bring a speedy resolution to the standoff. After weeks 
toe to toe with the Royal 22 nd Regiment, the Mohawk warriors 
unilaterally disarmed and strolled out of the pines where they 
had made their stand. The golf course was never expanded, 
and the actions of the Mohawks set a precedent for armed 
self-defence against colonial encroachment. 

The Haudenosaunee of the Grand River Territory 

On February 28, 2006, members of the Six Nations Iroquois 
Confederacy occupied the proposed site of the Douglas Creek 
Estates residential complex near the town of Caledonia, Ontario, 
halting construction and bringing attention to a long-standing 
land claims dispute. In 1784, as reward for the Iroquois tribes 
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who fought alongside the British in the American Revolution, 
the Crown had granted the Haudenosaunee title over the Hal- 
dimand Tract — a geographical area extending six miles in both 
directions from the Grand River; today this territory encom- 
passes many towns and cities in southern Ontario, including 
Caledonia, Paris, Brantford, Cambridge, Kitchener, and Water- 
loo. The Crown alleged that the Six Nations council agreed to 
sell this land in 1841, minus the territory that comprises the 
modern-day Six Nations reserve. Historical records show that 
representatives of Six Nations quickly petitioned against this 
surrender of their traditional land, claiming that they had only 
intended that it be made available for lease. 

On April 20, members of the Ontario Provincial Police (OPP) 
stormed the Douglas Creek occupation site, tasering Native 
activists and arresting twenty-one people. Later that day, a 
large crowd from Six Nations retook the site, chased the OPP 
from the area, and erected barricades. The resulting tensions, 
known as the Caledonia Crisis, drew in many non-Native sup- 
porters from around southern Ontario, including anarchists 
from Guelph, Hamilton, Kitchener, Waterloo, London, and 
Toronto. Though the barricades have since come down, the 
Douglas Estates remain occupied, and activists from Six Na- 
tions continue to resist the colonization of their land; millions 
of dollars of construction has since been halted at proposed 


development sites in Brantford, and a former police station on 
the Six Nations reservation was recently occupied and trans- 
formed into a youth center. 

Looking Ahead 

The direct action tactics employed by the Indigenous inhabitants 
of Turtle Island suggest new possibilities for Canadian anarchists 
as well. In December 2010, fifty-four First Nations bands in 
British Columbia announced their intention to block the pro- 
posed $5.5 billion Northern Gateway Pipeline Project, which 
would transport oil from the Alberta Tar Sands through their 
traditional territories to tankers in the Pacific Ocean. Shortly 
before the G20 Summit in Toronto, First Nations communities 
threatened to blockade the 400-series highways that serve as 
the primary transportation arteries of Canada’s commercial 
hub; this would have paralysed the Summit and caused untold 
economic disruption. The government quickly capitulated to 
their demands, which included an exemption for First Nations 
from a newly planned Harmonized Sales Tax (HST). 

Canada’s vast geography and transportation infrastructure are its 
economic Achilles Heel. Anarchists must learn from the success 
of our Native allies, who have shown how a relatively small group 
can exert powerful leverage by threatening economic disruption. 


Indigenous Influence on Anarchist Struggles: Case Study - Guelph, ON 


Guelph is a small city in southern Ontario that boasts a 
vibrant anarchist community. The city is rapidly being inte- 
grated into the metropolis of Toronto; sprawl and destruc- 
tion of land is a daily reality that cannot be ignored. Since 
the early 2000s, anarchists in Guelph have been involved 
in anti-poverty and anti-police campaigns, numerous ELF 
actions, and countless clandestine acts of sabotage. The 
community boasts an active Anarchist Black Cross, the 
Fierce ‘n’ Fabulous radical queer crew, the Arrow Archive 
Zine Library, the Guelph Anarchist Reading Group, and a 
wealth of anarchist printing and distribution efforts. 

In summer 2009, an occupation of Hanlon Creek on the 
edge of Guelph successfully delayed the construction of a 
business park on one of the last remaining old-growth forests 
in southern Ontario. This occupation was directly inspired by 
previous Indigenous land reclamations and anti-development 
campaigns. Public dissent had long been building against the 
project alongside disenchantment with democratic methods 
of change. In the early morning of July 27, approximately 50 
individuals, mostly anarchists, took over the site and halted 
construction; for 19 days people held the land. An explicit 
goal of the occupation was to frame it as part of a broader 
anti-colonial struggle, foregrounding the theft of this land 
from its original inhabitants. Indigenous land defenders from 
across Ontario supported the struggle, including residents 
of Six Nations and the Mohawks of Tyendinaga. 


The occupation also received public support from resi- 
dents of Guelph. Farmers and neighbors dropped off food at 
the site and locals protested the development at City Hall; 
all this created a space for people to meet and share stories 
of struggle and solidarity. Hundreds came to participate in 
the occupation. 

The occupation ended with construction being stopped 
for the season, as the development company was unable to 
meet their deadline. One positive outcome of the campaign 
was a declaration by members of the business class that 
Guelph was “unfriendly to business.” The city had to be 
bailed out by the federal government for $600,000 to pay 
for the failed contract, and another larger development in 
the downtown had to be put on hold due to lack of funds. 

The City of Guelph launched a $5 million SLAPP (Strate- 
gic Litigation against Public Participation) lawsuit against 
five organizers as a deterrent to further action. The following 
year, many people prioritized the mobilization against the 
G20 in Toronto, and as a result construction went ahead 
as planned. 

In hindsight, turning efforts towards organizing for a 
global summit rather than continuing to defend the land 
against development was not a strategically sound decision 
and resulted in a decline rather than a growth in the capac- 
ity of anarchists in Guelph. 
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Riot 2010 Part 1: 

The Vancouver 
Olympics 

In 2007, the tag “Riot 2010” started appearing on mailboxes 
and the walls of back alleys all over Vancouver. It didn’t take a 
genius to figure out what it referred to: the Winter Olympics 
were coming to the city, despite massive public opposition. 

In the years leading up to what the government had dubbed 
the “greenest games ever,” anarchists joined forces with Indig- 
enous people and grassroots organizations to sound the alarm 
over the havoc the Olympic industry was wreaking on poor 
people and the biosphere. 

In 2008, a group known as the Olympic Resistance Network 
(ORN) formed to contest the Games, using the media spectacle 
to broadcast an uncompromising critique of colonialism and 
capitalism. They accomplished this through high-profile direct 
actions and a relentless outreach campaign culminating in the 
first ever anti- Olympic convergence, timed to coincide with 
the Games. 

Three important factors distinguished the Vancouver experi- 
ence from more traditional anticapitalist convergences, such 
as protests against the summits of the World Bank and World 
Trade Organization (WTO). 


First, the Olympics are popular the world over. The idea of 
amateur sportsmanship and the spirit of friendly competition 
among nations is a powerful myth obscuring the capitalist 
agenda of the International Olympic Committee (IOC). It 
was challenging to expose the nefarious agenda and history of 
the Games, and equally difficult to convince troublemakers to 
come to Vancouver to participate in actions against something 
seemingly as benign as figure skating. 

Second, Indigenous sovereignty was the most prominent 
message of anti-Olympics organizing. “No Olympics on Stolen 
Native Land” was the rallying cry of the ORN. The venues and 
infrastructure of the Games, including highway expansion and 
multi-billion dollar megaprojects, were all built on unceded 
Coast Salish territory. 

Finally, the NGO -industrial complex, big labor, and the NDP 
all stayed away from anti-Olympic organizing altogether. While 
those groups often bring numbers and resources to major conver- 
gences, they also bring their bureaucratic style of management 
and a weak analysis of the structures of oppression. Their ab- 
sence gave more radical activists space to push an anticapitalist 
and anti-colonial agenda to the forefront. 

A series of successful disruptions beginning in 2007 forced the 
Vancouver Olympic Organizing Committee (VANOC) to bring 
their pre- Olympic events indoors with heavy security. Sabotage 
and vandalism against sponsors, occupations and blockades 
at promotional events, and actions against the Olympic torch 
helped build momentum leading up to the main event. When 
February 2010 finally arrived, all the pieces were in place. 

Background 

In July 2003, the International Olympic Committee selected 
Vancouver as host city for the 2010 Winter Games. At this time, 
the Four Host First Nations corporation was established, com- 
prised of government-funded band councils from the region. The 
co-option of Indigenous identity into the Olympics’ branding 
was a top priority for government and business, on account 
of the potential for disruption posed by Indigenous people. 
Olympic organizers also endeavored to exploit Indigenous 
culture through mascots, medal designs, and other imagery. 

The first phase of the anti- Olympic campaign took place 
between 2002 and 2005, consisting of small rallies, forums, 
and a failed grassroots campaign for a “No” vote against the 
Games in a citywide plebiscite. During this period, struggles 
began to intensify around housing and homelessness, primarily 
in Vancouver’s Downtown Eastside (DTES). This began with 
the 2002 campaign to turn the vacant Woodward’s department 
store into social housing, involving a week-long occupation 
of the building and a three-month tent city on its sidewalks. 

In 2006, the campaign entered its second phase, characterized 
by larger militant protests and clandestine acts of vandalism 
and sabotage. This movement presented a radical critique of the 
Olympic industry as a whole, and expanded to a national level 
with solidarity actions and disruptions of Olympic events across 
the country, along with videos, speaking tours, newsletters, 


conferences, workshops, and other educational 
campaigns. Over 30 public direct actions oc- 
curred, including squats, event disruptions, 
and blockades, and at least 60 acts of vandalism 
and sabotage were carried out. There were over 
80 Olympics-related arrests in Vancouver and 
other cities between 2006 and 2010, almost all 
resulting from public actions. Some 27 more 
arrests occurred during the Games. 

The anti-Olympic movement had a consider- 
able impact on public discourse and the Olympic 
industry. Polls reported over 30 percent sup- 
port for the anti- Olympic protests and over 70 
percent agreement that the Olympics cost too 
much.* Pollsters were surprised by the massive 
unpopularity of the Games, which only arose 
after militant direct actions began in 2007. 

Among the Indigenous groups involved in the 
campaign, the Native Youth Movement (NYM), 
Native 2010 Resistance, and Downtown East- 
side Women’s Center Elders’ Council stand out. 
Secwepemc NYM participated in several anti- 
Olympic protests and conducted speaking tours 
in Eastern Canada and the US. Native 2010 Resis- 
tance was a short-lived Indigenous anti- Olympic 
group based out of Vancouver that organized 
rallies and an action in early 2008. The Elders’ 
Council was often at the forefront of protests. 

After some previous efforts to establish an an- 
ti-Olympic organizing group in Vancouver, the 
Olympic Resistance Network (ORN) was estab- 
lished in the spring of 2008. It was comprised 
of radical grassroots organizations, including 
the Anti-Poverty Committee (APC), No One Is 
Illegal (NOII) and 2010 Games Watch, joined 
by several individual anarchist and Indigenous 
organizers. Other anarchists and Indigenous 
activists did not participate in ORN, choos- 
ing to organize autonomously. The Vancouver 
Media Co-op (VMC), which provided the best 
coverage of the anti- Olympic convergence in 
February 2010, originally began as a commu- 
nications committee within the ORN. 

In contrast to the ORN, a more reformist 
movement was comprised of NGO -type groups 
such as the Carnegie Community Action Project 
(CCAP), Pivot Legal Society (a “progressive” 
lawyer’s group in the DTES), Impact on Com- 
munities Coalition (IOCC), and others. These 
groups’ main strategy was to use the Olympics 
to promote their causes, relying on positive 
media coverage and lobbying for legal reforms. 
For these reasons, the reformists had little pub- 
lic interaction with the ORN and organized 
their own separate activities, including forums, 

* The Canadian Press Harris -Decima survey. 



rallies, an annual “Poverty Olympics,” and a Advertisements were 

“Poverty Torch Relay” just prior to the Games. detournedto announce 

the buildup to the 2010 
onti-Olympic riots. 

Anti-Olympic Convergence, 

February 10-15, 2010 

In fall 2007, organizers began calling for an 
anti-Olympic convergence February 10-15, 

2010. The dates were announced by several 
Indigenous persons involved in anti- Olympics 
organizing during an intercontinental gathering 
organized by the Zapatistas and the National 
Indigenous Congress in Mexico. The organiz- 
ing of this convergence was eventually taken 
up by the ORN. 

Meanwhile, in preparation for the Olympics, 
the government established a $1 billion security 
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apparatus with a force of 17,000 personnel. This included nearly 
7000 police, 5000 soldiers, and over 5000 private security 
guards. Police, intelligence, military, Coast Guard, Border Ser- 
vices, and other agencies were placed under the control of a 
newly- established RCMP Integrated Security Unit (ISU). 

Olympic Resistance Summit, 

February 10-11, 2010 

The Resistance Summit was held in two venues in East Van- 
couver, located around the Commercial Drive area. Some 500 
people attended training workshops, forums, and panels. At- 
tendees came from across North America. Among the partici- 
pants was an organizer from the 2006 anti- Olympic campaign 
in Turin, Italy, a member of the No Games Chicago coalition 
that successfully fought that city’s bid for the 2018 Summer 
Games, and a delegation of Circassians, the Indigenous people 
of Sochi, Russia, where the 2014 Winter Games are to be held. 

Anti-Torch Actions, 

February 12, 2010 

Two anti-torch protests were organized for the final day of 
the torch relay, which was timed to conclude with the Open- 
ing Ceremonies of the 2010 Games. One protest was set for 
9 a.m. at Victory Square in the DTES, another for 10 a.m. on 
Commercial Drive. These two neighborhoods were centers 
of opposition to the Olympics. 

By 9 : 3°, several hundred people had gathered at Victory 
Square; 150 of these were protesters. As the torch convoy ap- 
proached, protesters surged into the intersection and blocked 
the street. Cops on motorcycles attempted to push through the 
crowd but were stopped by a mass of determined people. As 
20-30 cops, including six horse-mounted officers, attempted to 
contain the crowd, the torch relay was diverted up a side street. 
Protesters ran across the park and up to the next block in an 
effort to block the torch runner. The convoy sped up and passed 
by several scheduled stops, until it reached Commercial Drive. 

Gathering beforehand, some 200 protesters had blocked 
the intersection of Commercial Drive and Venables Street, 
dragging large rocks into the road and stringing barbed wire 
across it. Police didn’t even bother bringing the convoy up 
Commercial, but instead diverted it down another main street 
several blocks away. 

Upon hearing the relay had been rerouted, the protesters ran 
south on Commercial to prevent it from returning to the Drive. 
Several blocks down, the crowd ran into a line of mounted horse 
cops blocking the street, who were soon reinforced by more 
bike cops. Demonstrators chanted “Get those animals off those 
horses”; after a few minutes, the protesters ran through a nearby 
alley and bypassed the police line. They stopped at Commercial 
and First Avenue where they blocked traffic for the better part 
of an hour. These victories raised people’s spirits and set the 
stage for the combative protest later that day. 


Take Back Our City Rally, 

Opening Ceremonies, 

February 12, 2010 

The “Take Back Our City” rally was primarily aimed at achiev- 
ing as large a mobilization as possible. Because the ORN’s 
militant approach had been exaggerated and demonized by 
the corporate media and the authorities, a separate coalition 
was established to organize the February 12 rally. This was the 
2010 Welcoming Committee, initiated by ORN members but 
comprised of a larger coalition of over 50 groups, including 
many reformist and liberal organizations that would not work 
publicly with the ORN. 

The Welcoming Committee established its own communica- 
tions and logistics, and planned the program and route of the 
rally. It was promoted as a “family friendly” rally and march, 
starting at the Vancouver Art Gallery at 3 p.m. and then travel- 
ling to BC Place, site of the Opening Ceremonies — which were 
to begin at 6 p.m. 

By 4:30, 5000 people had gathered at the Art Gallery. Speakers 
and performers regaled the crowd until it was time to march. 
Native elders, warriors, and drummers took the lead; a mob 
of reporters gathered at the front of the march as it proceeded 
towards BC Place. At a side street approaching the huge sports 
stadium, the protest met a line of Vancouver police, members of 
the Crowd Control Unit (CCU) in “soft hats” — without helmets 
or shields. As the elders pushed up against the police line, cops 
warned them that people were going to get hurt. At this point, 
the elders withdrew and the black bloc was requested to move 
to the front line. 

Masked militants began pushing up against the police line, 
which was reinforced with more CCU officers, and then later 
by the RCMP. Another line of horse-mounted cops in riot gear 
appeared behind the lines of cops. 

For nearly an hour, the two forces confronted each other. 
Militants threw projectiles into the police lines, including large 
plastic traffic pylons. The black bloc made several charges against 
the police line and seized hats, flashlights, and gloves from CCU 
officers. Three officers were injured, two of them by projectiles. 

It was later learned that BC Premier Gordon Campbell and 
Indian Act chiefs from the collaborationist Four Host First Na- 
tions missed the national anthem and were late for the opening 
ceremonies because their bus was delayed by the protest. 

Fleart Attack, Saturday, 

February 13, 2010 

The 2010 Heart Attack march was a daring plan to “clog the 
arteries of capitalism.” The action was organized by militants 
from the ORN and promoted as an action in which a diversity 
of tactics would be respected. 

Some 400 people gathered in Thornton Park at 8:30 a.m., in- 
cluding a black bloc 100 strong. At the park, the group practiced 
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basic maneuvers with flags, then proceeded 
down Main Street towards Hastings, eventually 
marching to the downtown business district. 
At this point, newspaper boxes and dumpsters 
were dragged into the street to delay police cars 
behind the protest, while spray paint appeared 
on walls, sidewalks, and vehicles. 

As the protest passed the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany (HBC) department store at Georgia and 
Seymour, militants emerged from the black 
bloc and began smashing the store’s plate -glass 
windows. HBC was targeted because of its role 
as an Olympics sponsor and its historical part 
in the colonization of Canada. Several win- 
dows were knocked in with metal chairs from 
a nearby cafe — as well as newspaper boxes and 
what appeared to be batteries in a sock. Red 
paint bombs were also thrown against some 
of the store’s windows. 

One block away, a newspaper box was thrown 
through the windows of a Toronto Dominion 
(TD) bank. By this time, the CCU was deployed 
and began following the protest as it proceed- 
ed to the West End, towards the Fion’s Gate 
Bridge — its ultimate objective. 

At Denman Street, the march ran into CCU 
agents accompanied by shooters carrying M4 
carbines and less-lethal launchers; the officers 
began attacking protesters with batons. After 
some pushing and several de -arrests, the protest 
dispersed. Seven people were arrested; others 
would be arrested over the following days. 

In one incident, as militants took shelter 
behind an electrical box to de-mask, a CTV 
camera operator approached and began film- 
ing. CTV was the official Canadian broadcaster 
of the Games, and had entered into a contract 
worth over $300 million with the IOC. The 
next day, one of the militants confronted the 
camera operator and was arrested shortly after 
for assault. Another comrade was arrested two 
days later and charged with counseling mischief 
over $5000. 

The 2010 Heart Attack received widespread 
coverage — far more than the larger mobiliza- 
tion of the previous day. Footage of black-clad 
militants smashing out the windows of HBC ap- 
peared around the world. The action succeeded 
in its objective of disrupting business and clog- 
ging traffic: the Vancouver police themselves 
closed the Lion’s Gate Bridge, a central artery 
between Vancouver and Whistler, positioning 
large numbers of CCU members across the ac- 
cess road. The bridge was not reopened until 
11:30 a.m., with police and transit authorities 
claiming a “serious accident” had led to its 




unarii 


closure. Several hundred VANOC buses were 
delayed as a result. 

The action became the most controversial 
of the entire anti-2010 campaign. Reformists 
and pacifists, some of whom had worked with 
the ORN, publicly denounced the black bloc. 
Among these was David Eby, a former Pivot 
lawyer who had become the executive director 
of the BC Civil Liberties Association (BCCLA), 
a state -funded civil rights “watchdog.” Eby had 
previously defended many activists in the city, 
and in the BCCLA had worked with some ORN 
members in press conferences about police ha- 
rassment and a lawsuit challenging new bylaws 
restricting signage and “free speech.” 


(Above) Protest ot 
the Otympic Opening 
Ceremonies, February 
12; (BeLow) block bloc ot 
the Heart Attack march, 
February 13 
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A few days after denouncing the militants, Eby was pied 
during a public forum in East Vancouver. At the forum, Chris 
Shaw of 2010 Games Watch and Derrick O’Keefe of the anti-war 
group StopWar.ca and the news site Rabble.ca also denounced 
the black bloc actions. 

Corporate media, police, and government officials imme- 
diately condemned the Heart Attack march, alleging that the 
legitimate protest had been hijacked by a “criminal element” 
comprised of anarchists from Ontario. Corporate media also 
reported on the controversy and portrayed the “movement” 
as having been split. In reality, of those who denounced the 
action, only Shaw had actually been involved in the radical 
anti- Olympic campaign. 

Housing Rally, Anti-War March, 

Olympic Tent Village, 

February 15-28, 2010 

The final day of the convergence had two themes: housing and 
war. In the afternoon, a rally began at Pigeon Park with the 
slogan “No More Empty Talk — No More Empty Lots! Homes 
Now!” Across the street, a 50-foot banner reading “Homes 
Now” was dropped from a nearby low-income tower. After some 
speeches and singing, the protesters marched to 58 West Hast- 
ings, a vacant lot owned by Concord Pacific, one of the main 
“developers” of condos in the DTES. VANOC had leased the 
site as a parking lot and surrounded it with chain-link fencing. 

Participants immediately set up tents in the empty lot and 
established a medical aid station. Food Not Bombs provided 
food. The Olympic Tent Village was organized by the DEWC 
Power of Women Group, with assistance from a grassroots 
Christian group. Many radicals also helped out with security. 

At 6 p.m., approximately 200 protesters gathered for an anti- 
war rally organized by StopWar.ca under the slogan “Do You 
Believe in Torture, War and Occupation, Theft of Indigenous 
Land? The Canadian Government Does,” mocking the 2010 
Olympic slogan (Do You Believe?) and highlighting the ongo- 
ing Canadian Forces occupations of Afghanistan and Haiti. 

The tent village remained for two weeks, organizing it- 
self through daily meetings. By the end, 41 homeless people 
had been given housing by the city and BC Housing (a state 
agency). On the final night, as a continuation of the protest 
coinciding with the Olympic closing ceremonies, a rally blocked 
Hastings Street for twelve hours before a platoon of riot cops 
finally cleared the street. Even after the support organizations 
withdrew on February 28, the tent village continued until 
mid-March, when a court injunction ordered the removal of 
those who remained. 

Aftermath 

The anti-Olympics protests of 2010 prompted an immedi- 
ate response from Ontario reformists such as Judy Rebick of 


Rabble.ca, who denounced the actions of the black bloc and 
vowed that they would not be welcome at the G20 protests. 
This increased the pressure on militants in southern Ontario, 
and created tension within Toronto organizing around diver- 
sity of tactics. 

After the Olympics, debates occurred in a variety of media 
as anarchists and their comrades counteracted criticism from 
liberals. These exchanges helped re-establish radical media in 
Canada as a force to be reckoned with. In the end, the anti- 
Olympic movement solidified bonds between grassroots activ- 
ists in Vancouver and created strong nationwide networks of 
anarchists. These networks would soon reconverge in Toronto 
to make good on the slogan that still adorns the walls of East 
Vancouver: Riot 2010. 

In the four months between the Vancouver Heart Attack ac- 
tion and the riots that transformed downtown Toronto into a 
phantasmagoria of burnt police cars, anticapitalist graffiti, and 
shattered windows, the country’s corporate media was abuzz 
with one question: who were these black-clad hooligans and 
what were they up to? 

2010 Part 2: 

G20 Comes 
to Toronto 

In December 2009, Canadian anarchists learned that, in ad- 
dition to the G8 summit already scheduled to take place in 
Huntsville, Ontario, Prime Minister Stephen Harper had agreed 
to host a G20 summit; even more shocking was the announce- 
ment that the summit would be held in the heart of downtown 
Toronto — Canada’s largest metropolis. 

Many anarchists had viewed the G8 as a tactical nightmare. 
Huntsville, a quiet cottage town located in the scenic Muskoka 
Lakes region, lacked obvious symbolic targets; worse, its small- 
town geography increased the likelihood that demonstrators 
would easily be encircled and contained by security forces. 
Toronto, on the other hand — with its sprawling commercial 
district, multiple corporate headquarters, and wide city streets 
connected by an intricate network of alleyways — offered an 
ideal location for uncontrollable demonstrations. 

The Toronto Community Mobilization Network (TCMN) 
soon emerged as an open network to bottomline the logistics of 
the counter-summit demonstrations. Activists of various ideo- 
logical stripes filled its ranks, with anarchists well-represented 
in all the network’s committees — including action, fundraising, 
communication, and legal support. The TCMN was assisted by 
members of the newly reconstituted CLAC 2010 in Montreal, 
which coordinated transportation for hundreds of activists from 
Quebec and shared invaluable lessons from the 2001 anti-FTAA 
protests in Quebec City. 

Recognizing that the TCMN’s mandate did not cover actual 
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action planning, anarchists from Toronto, Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo, Guelph, London, Hamilton, and 
other cities formed Southern Ontario Anarchist 
Resistance (SOAR). SOAR took on the task of 
organizing three high-risk actions: the “Get 
Off the Fence” breakaway march, an all-night 
roaming dance party dubbed “Saturday Night 
Fever,” and a day dedicated to autonomous ac- 
tions. Some anarchists chose not to participate 
in SOAR directly, preferring to work in closed 
affinity groups. 

The G8/G20 security operation involved 
19,000 security personnel: 10,000 cops, 4000 
military, and 5000 private security guards. It 
was billed as the largest such operation in Cana- 
dian history, costing approximately $1.2 billion. 
A six-mile security fence was erected around 
the downtown core of Toronto where the G20 
leaders and their delegates were to meet. 

Days of Action 

Street actions against the G8 and G20 began in 
Toronto on Monday, June 21. The first event, 
billed as an anti-poverty march, drew about two 


hundred people and involved a brief occupa- 
tion of an Esso gas station and a demonstration 
outside the Children’s Aid Society (CAS). The 
Tuesday march focused on queer resistance to 
the G20, while a march targeting banks and cor- 
porations from Canada’s extractive industries 
took place on Wednesday. Thursday’s rally for 
Indigenous rights grew to over 1000 people. 

The slogan for the march on Friday, June 25 
was “Justice for Our Communities.” Planned by 
a coalition of grassroots organizations including 
OCAP and NOII, it was billed as a combined 
march, block party, and tent city. Organizers 
had conducted extensive outreach in margin- 
alized communities throughout Toronto in an 
effort to make the event properly representa- 
tive of the diversity of struggles going on in 
the city. At this point hundreds of protesters 
were arriving every hour on buses from Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The demonstration began at noon in Allan 
Gardens, near the intersection of Sherbourne 
and Gerrard. This park, located in the down- 
town east end, was chosen for its storied his- 
tory; in addition to hosting massive labor rallies 


A poiice cor bums in 
downtown Toronto during 
the Get Off the Fence march 
against the G20 summit. 
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A civilian dances on a 
burnt police car in the 
wake of the black bloc 
march through downtown 
Toronto, June 26, 2010. 
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in the 1930s, it had been the site of a rally of the Canadian Nazi 
Party that sparked a popular riot on May 30, 1965. 

On the day of the march, a cordon of bike cops and uniformed 
officers was established around the park’s perimeter. Initially, 
police stopped and attempted to search everyone arriving, 
checking bags and seizing banners, flag poles, goggles and other 
protective gear. Several people challenged the searches on the 
way into the park. Shortly after these incidents captured the 
attention of nearby media, police stopped conducting searches. 

A number of anarchists had come prepared to march in 
full black bloc regalia, but without the intention of initiating 
conflict with the police or damaging property. The intention 
was to show solidarity with the struggles of migrants and other 
marginalized groups and to get a feel for acting collectively. The 
bloc was initially small, around 30-40 people, but swelled to 
perhaps double that during the march. The entire demonstration 
involved 3000-4000 participants, including unions, students, 
seniors, communists, Indigenous people, and advocates of a 
variety of national liberation struggles. 

By the time the march reached the downtown core, police had 
put on their riot helmets. Just past Yonge and College streets, 
they made their first arrest of the day — a young deaf man of 
color, who was arrested for failing to obey a verbal command 
and jailed without access to ASL interpretation services. 

After marching through downotown for several hours, the 
crowd began to peter out around University Avenue and Dundas 
Street. Some of the demonstrators returned to Allan Gardens 
to participate in a dance party and temporary tent city; others 
rushed to the SOAR spokescouncil to discuss the next day’s action. 

Get Off the Fence: 

Saturday, June 26 

The “People First: We Deserve Better” rally called for early 
Saturday afternoon by the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) 
and various other labor organizations and civil NGOs was the 
largest demonstration of the G20, with upwards of 40,000 
participants. SOAR had called for a “Get Off The Fence” action, 
vaguely promoted as a sort of breakaway march that would 
attempt to get to the fence surrounding the summit. Many 
plans for coordinating actions on Saturday were presented and 
scrapped during heated debate at the Friday night spokescouncil. 
The meeting ended with the consensus that there would be no 
plan, which produced cheers and applause. 

The route of the “People First” march was worked out in 
coordination with police. It began in Queen's Park, proceeded 
south down University Avenue to Queen Street, then west 
to Spadina Avenue, north to College, and finally back to the 
established “protest zone” in the park. It was routed to turn 
back a full six blocks from the security fence. 

As anarchists arrived in Queen’s Park and coalesced into a 
bloc of 100-150, they learned that a section of radical unionists 
and a contingent with NOII flags also wished to break off from 
the main march and head south towards the fence. Despite this, 
things looked pretty bleak. Anarchists with street experience 
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worried about the small size of the bloc and its 
relative disorganization — there were no scouts 
or communications teams to speak of and not 
many flags or banners. 

Many concerns had been voiced in the 
months leading up to the G20 that a march 
toward the fence on Saturday was a veritable 
suicide mission. A number of trustworthy com- 
rades whose presence would have bolstered 
the bloc chose not to attend for fear of being 
arrested and missing the anarchist- organized 
anti-prison demonstration scheduled for the 
following day. It had also been suggested that 
the CLC would be antagonistic towards anar- 
chists and would use union marshals to force 
them to the back of the march — thus making 
it impossible for them to draw support from 
the crowd to break away. 

As the march got moving, however, the bloc 
entered the middle of the larger group with- 



Costing a speii: “G20, you 
and me, Boy Street blazing,” 
hip-hop duo Test Their Logic 
promised in their “ Crash the 
Meeting” video promoting 
the protests in Toronto. Boy 
Street is Conodo’s equivalent 
of Wall Street; until summer 
2010, the idea that o few 
protesters could set it on fire 
in the face of 19,000 security 
personnel with o budget 
of o billion dollars seemed 
absurd. But sure enough, 
come June 26, Bay Street 
burned. Sometimes all it 
takes is for a couple people 
to believe in something for 
others to join in, ushering it 
into reality. 


out conflict. The idea circulated that the bloc 
would join other contingents when they tried 
to head south. 

After marching down University Avenue and 
west on Queen Street, a section of the protest 
headed by NOII flags turned at John Street and 
dashed south. At this point, the black bloc was 
behind and somewhat isolated from this group, 
but did eventually move to support them. The 
surging crowd made it some distance down 
John Street but was quickly stopped by lines 
of riot cops. While anarchists had debated for 
hours about how to avoid putting “regular pro- 
testors” and those with uncertain citizenship 
status at risk with confrontational tactics, it 
was actually a group of mostly people of color, 
migrants, and their allies who first charged the 
police. Perhaps in the future, anarchists can stop 
trying to “look after” those they believe have 


less privilege and focus instead on establishing 
stronger bonds with others who are willing to 
fight the systems of state control. 

After it became clear that this line of riot cops 
was heavily reinforced, the crowd returned to 
Queen Street and continued to march west 
to Spadina. During this time the main bloc 
merged with another smaller black bloc that 
had been moving separately in the march, and 
numbers swelled to around 200. When the 
march arrived at Spadina, another charge south 
was attempted, this time with the NOII con- 
tingent and sections of the black bloc rushing 
together. After another standoff, from which 
many returned bloodied by police batons, the 
crowd lingered at the intersection of Queen 
and Spadina. This was the point from which the 
People First march turned north to return to 
Queen’s Park and the “free speech” protest pen. 
Many members of the march lingered, curious 
to see if anything else was going to happen. 

There was much debate about which direction 
to go — both within the black bloc and between 
the bloc and other groups. Some thought an- 
other charge should be made to the police line, 
while others argued that the bloc should keep 
marching further west. At various points, black 
bloc participants argued with others from NOII 
about whether the point of the march was to 
try to reach the fence or to go wherever neces- 
sary in order to remain active on the streets of 
Toronto. At a critical moment, many in the black 
bloc were chanting “West on Queen! West on 
Queen!” in an attempt to steer the demo away 
from the convention center hosting the G20 and 
towards a trendy shopping district. 

Yet after heated debate, everyone agreed 
to double back and proceed east along Queen 
Street. The bloc was convinced to head in the 
general direction of the convention center and 
the financial district, though many felt this 
would prove to be a tactical mistake. Supporters 
outside of the black bloc had heard from scouts 
and runners that the way east was clear of riot 
police, and in the end the bloc listened to their 
advice. This was perhaps the defining moment, 
determining all that followed. 

Since the rest of the permitted march had 
continued north past Spadina and Queen, the 
way remained open behind the crowd: surpris- 
ingly, the cops had not moved in to block the 
street off yet, likely busy fortifying their posi- 
tions on every street going south. The crowd 
that had lingered began to move east, and the 
black bloc finally cohered and ran to the front 
of this group. It seemed the numbers of the bloc 
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had swelled again to 200-300, with anywhere 
from 400-800 other protestors also marching 
east. At this point, the bloc came upon a police 
cruiser, caught unawares by the decision to 
double back. There was a single officer inside; 
the windows of the car were smashed and the 
hood was stamped on while the officer looked 
out in horror. This attack was met with cheers 
and shouts of encouragement from the bloc 
and the rest of the march, boosting morale and 
making it clear that the crowd would support 
militant tactics. After the windows of the car 
had been smashed, a group of police ran in to 
rescue the trapped officer before quickly and 
clumsily withdrawing. The officers were visibly 
shaken and unsure how to proceed. 

By this time the bloc had travelled many 
blocks from the rest of the labor march; any- 
one uncomfortable with confrontational street 
tactics had had enough time to return north. 

As the bloc continued down Queen Street, 
the windows of many stores and buildings were 
smashed, including a Nike store, a Starbucks, 
and the Gap. The windows of a government 
building housing an immigration office were 


also destroyed, as was a CTV van. The march 
was moving quickly at this point, surprised that 
the way east was clear. 

As the crowd arrived at Bay Street — the cen- 
tral artery of Toronto’s financial district and the 
Canadian equivalent of Wall Street — antago- 
nisms flared again between the black bloc, the 
NOII contingent, and others. The suggestion 
was again made to go south; many comrades 
were convinced that this would mean march- 
ing into an area where it would be easy for 
the police to surround the bloc. At one point 
a physical altercation almost erupted between 
individuals from the two groups. Ultimately, 
however, as the crowd filled the intersection 
of Queen and Bay, the bloc once again listened 
to those who wanted to go south and moved 
in that direction. 

The attacks against property continued. At 
Bay and King Street a massive window complex 
of a Bank of Montreal was attacked; a hammer 
thrown through the air stuck into the pane like 
a hatchet thrown into a wall, creating a beauti- 
ful spiderweb of splintered glass. A black-clad 
militant ran up and pulled it out to use again. 


Anarchists demolished 
the storefront displays 
of Toronto's downtown 
shopping district, expressing 
a total rejection of the 
glorification of commodities 
over human life. 
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Officers had abandoned a police car at this intersection; it 
immediately lost its windows. This attack seemed to slow the 
march as many stopped to observe the destruction. There was 
now a gap between the front section that had passed through 
the intersection and a much larger group still on the other 
side. There were only a few cops following the back of the 
march, as the majority of the police force was still busy for- 
tifying their southern lines for an anticipated attack. At this 
point, the security fence was visible a block and a half away; 
those in front waited for the rest of the bloc to catch up and 
hurriedly attempted to plan some sort of attack on the fence. 
Unfortunately, no one had really expected to get this close, and 
it didn’t seem as though anything could be done to breach the 
perimeter with the resources on hand. 

As the bloc gathered, many screamed to push further south. 
The sounds of breaking glass filled the air from every direction. 
Lines of riot cops poured into the intersection of Bay and Front 
Street, and the bloc moved back towards King. The now iconic 
torching of the first police car took place at some point dur- 
ing this back and forth, and it seemed to scare police off for a 
good few minutes. Around this time, a second police cruiser 
pulled into the intersection — but it was quickly abandoned, 
as the four officers inside realized that they were dangerously 
outnumbered. These officers fled on foot as their cruiser was 
immediately swarmed, smashed, and lit on fire. Witnesses re- 
ported that they had never before seen such a significant force 
of police acting as fearful as they did at this moment. 

This didn’t last long, however, and the bloc became boxed in 
on Bay Street as it attempted to retreat north. Fortunately, at 
just the right moment, people charged the northeast corner of 
the intersection of Bay and King. Perhaps because two of their 
cruisers were burning behind them and hundreds of dangerous 
anarchists were hurtling screaming towards them, the line of riot 
police retreated, stumbling backwards, and let the crowd through. 

The bloc continued east on King, then turned north at the next 
intersection onto Yonge Street — Toronto’s renowned shopping 
strip. The property destruction continued as many more banks 
and corporate chains were attacked. Other targets included a 
leather store, a jewelry shop, and a pornography store. As the 
destruction continued, anarchists became bolder and began 
stepping into the smashed storefronts, removing furniture and 
looting a Bell Canada outlet of cell phones — many of which 
were smashed on the ground. American Apparel, a clothing 
store that bills itself as anti-sweatshop but employs non-status 
immigrants in sweatshop conditions in South Central Los An- 
geles, had its windows smashed and shit smeared on its mer- 
chandise before its mannequins were taken out, dismembered, 
and used as projectiles to attack the neighboring strip club. At 
this point it became impossible to keep up with the number 
of banks and corporate chains attacked. The devastation went 
so far that some later claimed that it was the largest example 
of property destruction ever carried out by anarchists in North 
America; media reports have subsequently estimated the cost 
of the damages at over $3 million.* 

* Editors’ note: Some sources allege that property destruction totaled $3 million 

or more at the 1999 World Trade Organization protests in Seattle; the Earth 

Liberation Front arson at the Vail ski resort in 1998 was estimated at $12 million. 


At College and Yonge, the crowd arrived at Police Headquar- 
ters. Rocks and bricks were thrown at the riot police deployed 
in front of the building. These were the first police encountered 
since the crowd left the intersection at Bay and King. 

As the march continued west on College Street and neared 
Queen’s Park, the windows of an unmarked police minivan 
in an intersection were smashed, while across the street a 
platoon of riot cops advanced, gunners moving into position 
to counter anyone who approached them. They shot several 
“muzzle blasts” of talcum powder mixed with tear gas and a 
small wafer-like projectile. 

The black bloc dispersed at this point, forming a circle inside 
which members removed their black clothing and protective 
gear. While some anarchists filed back into the park, excitedly 
discussing the day’s events, most left the area, not wanting to 
be arrested before they could participate in the anticipated 
Saturday Night Fever roaming dance party. 

After the bloc’s quick dispersal, security forces moved in on 
crowds of largely peaceful protesters to exact revenge. Mean- 
while, after witnessing footage of the riots on television, a 
large crowd had begun to coalesce at Queen and Spadina, 
where the Get Off the Fence contingent had initiated its path 
of destruction. With no police in the immediate vicinity and 
a general state of lawlessness prevailing in the city, several 
unmasked individuals used this opportunity to light one of the 
previously damaged police cars on fire after playing with its 
sound system and pulling a stack of police documents from the 
car’s trunk. With few experienced militants left on the streets 
to caution against carrying out such attacks without proper 
attire, most of these individuals were later identified through 
footage captured by CCTV cameras and, in some cases, given 
harsh prison sentences. 

Throughout the day, the destruction and burning of police 
cruisers was broadcast live on local news, with a frantic anchor 
saying, “I don’t understand where the police are and how they 
could let this happen!” Against the idea that the police permit- 
ted this to happen, witnesses argue that they were stretched 
thin across the city and were focused on dispersing and arrest- 
ing any crowds they perceived to be linked to the black bloc. 
It took them a few more hours to clear Queen Street, which 
they eventually did. 

The mass arrests began Saturday afternoon, with arrestees 
brought to a temporary jail set up in a former movie set in the 
eastern part of the city. As the night progressed, many crowds 
spontaneously formed only to be viciously attacked by police; 
snatch squads started to round up anyone who looked like an 
anarchist or a protester. The Saturday Night Fever event planned 
for that evening was cancelled, as almost all of the organizers 
were now behind bars. 

At this point, coordination among anarchists severely broke 
down, and the lack of a communications team or anything 
resembling a unified twitter update feed meant that most were 
spread out and isolated throughout the city, unsure of what 
was going on and unable to amass in significant numbers to 
accomplish more during this volatile situation. 
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The Party's Over: 

Sunday, June 27 

The next morning began with a raid at a resi- 
dence building on the University of Toronto 
campus. Seventy activists were arrested, many 
of whom were visiting from Quebec. Their 
charges were later dropped when it emerged 
that the police did not have a proper warrant 
to enter the building. 

At 10 a.m., a jail solidarity rally gathered at 
a park near the temporary detention center 
on Eastern Avenue. Shortly after the demon- 
strators arrived, riot cops were deployed and 
snatch squads began grabbing people from 
the crowd and throwing them into unmarked 
minivans. Officers committed violent assaults 
during many of these arrests, and fired tear 
gas at the crowd. Demonstrators retreated to 
Queen Street East, where many were rounded 
up and mass-arrested. 

At 3:30 p.m., police stopped a bus with Que- 
bec license plates. They detained fifty people 
and arrested ten. A bomb squad was called in 
to search the bus. Throughout the day, police 
continued to board transit vehicles and ran- 
domly stop people walking in the downtown 
area, searching for anyone wearing black or 
who appeared to be a protester. 

Despite this climate of intense repression, 
many anarchists attempted to gather for the 
Fire Works For Prisons noise demonstration, 
planned for 5 p.m. Police snatch squads de- 
tained everyone in the surrounding neighbor- 
hood who had black clothing with them or who 
attempted to flee. They succeeded in preventing 
anyone from amassing at the proposed meet- 
ing point, and it seemed to those scouting the 
neighborhood that at least a few affinity groups 
had been completely rounded up while most 
others had one or two people from their groups 
detained. The police effectively canceled the 
demonstration. 

In the late afternoon, police surrounded the 
TCMN convergence space, a red and black 
building in the working class neighborhood 
of Parkdale where free meals and childcare 
were being provided. Soon after, a crowd of 
people who had heard about the siege began 
to form and march west to confront the po- 
lice. By 7 p.m. the cops had kettled about 300 
people at Queen and Spadina, including many 
confused bystanders. At this point a torrential 
storm opened up; many of those kettled were 


Guard: Man, what did you do that they put you down here? 
Testament: Me? I didn’t do nothin. 

Guard: Well, you must have done something. Everybody who did 
nothing is in the normal holding area. 

Testament: Naw, seriously, this is a big misunderstanding. I’m just, 
like, a musician . . . 

Guard: Oh shit! You’re one of those rapper guys! 

Testament: Yeah, that’s — wait, how do you know about that? 

Guard: Dude, you’re like the ace of spades in this shit! Everybody’s 
been talking about you and watching the video. A lot of them are 
talking shit, but I’ll be honest with you, that song was pretty fucking 
brave. I grew up in Scarborough — I’ve been listening to hip-hop all 
my life, but your shit is different. 

Testament: Oh man, please don’t tell me I’m the ace of spades. You 
sayin there’s a deck of cards with targets on them? Wait, you really 
liked the song? 

Guard: Yeah, it was the shit. This place is fucked up, eh? 

Testament: You’re telling me? I’m the one in cuffs goin to get strip- 
searched. 

Guard: Yeah, you should write a song about this when you get out 
and call it Torontonamo! Oh, and give me a shout out! 

Testament: Yo man, I ain’t even had anything to eat now in like 18 
hours, they keep giving me processed cheese sandwiches on buttered 
white bread even though they know I’m vegan. 

Guard: What? They gotta feed you — you’re the ace of spades! I’ll look 
into it. 

Testament: Please stop calling me the ace of spades. 


forced to stand in the rain for almost three 
hours before being mass-arrested. 

Beginning Sunday afternoon, prisoners were 
released from the temporary detention cen- 
ter, some without shoes and others without 
their personal belongings. All described hav- 
ing been held in cold, cramped wire cages and 
having been forced to share toilets with no 
doors. Women and trans individuals reported 
threats of rape and sexual harassment, while 
others were forcibly strip-searched in front 
of male police officers. Many arrestees were 
denied access to legal counsel for well over 24 
hours, in violation of the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 
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By Sunday, June 27, the 
potice were attacking 
and mass-arresting 
perceived protesters 
throughout Toronto. 


Legal Fallout 

In the early morning hours of June 26, mem- 
bers of the Toronto Police Service’s “Guns and 
Gangs” unit battered down the doors of two 
Toronto houses and arrested four members of 
SOAR at gunpoint. Over the following hours, 
a dozen more individuals were snatched up: 
some grabbed off the street, others stopped 
in vehicles. It soon emerged that these arrests 
were the result of evidence gathered by two 
undercover police agents who had infiltrated 
various anarchist organizations in the region — 
including AW@L (Anti-War at Laurier), the 
TCMN, and SOAR itself — as part of a Joint 
Intelligence Task Force operation. 

These two agents, who had operated under 
the names “Khalid Mohammed” [legal name 
Bindo Showan] and “Brenda Doughtry” [legal 
name Brenda Carey], were well-known within 
anarchist circles. “Khalid” had been active in 
SOAR until members of his affinity group be- 
came concerned about his erratic behavior and 


asked him to stop attending meetings. His early 
efforts to promote violent and reckless actions 
had raised the suspicions of activists in Guelph, 
where he had earlier attempted to infiltrate the 
city’s tight-knit anarchist community. After relo- 
cating to Kitchener-Waterloo, “Khalid” changed 
his strategy and began offering free rides, beer, 
and material support to members of AW@L. He 
also began to pit activists from different cities 
against one another by spreading rumors and 
playing up perceived divisions based on race, 
class, and theoretical disagreements. Unfor- 
tunately, a lack of forthright communication 
between anarchists in Guelph and Kitchener- 
Waterloo allowed him to gain a position of trust, 
which he used to gather a great deal of evidence 
against the alleged G20 “ringleaders.” Much of 
this was exaggerated and taken out of context by 
the Crown Attorney in an effort to paint these 
individuals as violent terrorists. 

Unlike “Khalid,” “Brenda” was far more effec- 
tive in evading suspicion; the announcement of 
her betrayal came as a shock to everyone. Based 


out of Guelph, “Brenda” was actively involved in the planning 
of the G20 protests; at the time of her disappearance she was 
a registered legal observer with the Movement Defence Com- 
mittee (MDC), in addition to sitting on both the Fundraising 
and Action committees of the TCMN. To top things off, she also 
attended SOAR meetings, and even shared an apartment with 
one of the alleged “ringleaders,” Mandy Hiscocks. 

The police infiltration had devastating effects on anarchist 
organizing in southern Ontario. The actions of “Khalid” and 
“Brenda” led to the arrest of some of the region’s most dedicated 
activists. These arrests and the strict conditions that accompa- 
nied them had the intended effect of tearing SOAR apart and 
dealt a significant blow to efforts to create a regional network 
of anarchist militants. 

The majority of the 1090 arrested during the G20 weekend 
were released by June 28, 2010; only 320 were charged. Charges 
included burning police cars, assaulting police, carrying weap- 
ons, criminal association, and mischief. Of those who remained 
in jail, eighteen were accused of being “ringleaders” and charged 
with multiple counts of conspiracy, facing sentences of up to 
ten years. 

The majority of those charged with conspiracy were active 
within SOAR, though not all: Pat Cadorette and Jaggi Singh, 
both charged with several counts, were members of CLAC 
involved with anti-G20 organizing in Montreal. In May of 
2011, in exchange for his conspiracy charges being dropped, 
Singh agreed to plead guilty to counseling to commit indictable 
mischief — referring to a NOII press conference held on June 
24 at which he stated that the security fence was illegitimate 
and should be torn down. The plea bargain also included the 
precondition that he not be called to testify against any of 
his co-accused. On June 21, 2011, he was sentenced to time 
already served.* 

Syed Hussan, a respected organizer with NOII and the TCMN, 
was arrested on the morning of June 26 as he was getting into 
a taxi. During the lead-up to the G20 counter-demonstrations, 
Hussan had served as a central figure on the TCMN’s com- 
munications committee. If found guilty, he faced deportation 
to Pakistan. 

Darius Mirshahi and Chris Bowen, better known by their 
hip-hop monikers Testament and Illogik, were both arrested on 
the morning of June 27 and charged with conspiracy to commit 
mischief — a separate conspiracy from the 18 co-accused — as well 
as masking with intent to commit a criminal act and counseling 
to commit mischief. This latter charge was tied to their popular 
music video “Crash the Meeting,” which the Crown attempted 
to blame for much of the destruction that occurred during the 
Get Off the Fence march. After five months of non-association 

* Singh had been charged in connection with the 1997 APEC summit, the 
2000 G20 summit in Montreal, the 2001 FTAA summit in Quebec City, 
and the WTO meetings in Montreal in 2003, and many other protests; as 
a known and unrepentant anarchist organizer, it had long been a cliche 
for police to single him out for arrest. Almost all of these trials ended in 
“not guilty” verdicts. While other conspiracy defendants had been seized in 
pre-dawn raids before the G20 protests, faggi participated in the weekend’s 
events, then gave an interview to the journalist of his choice and took a 
week to assist other arrestees before setting his affairs in order and turning 
himself in to the police. 


conditions that prevented them from performing, composing 
music, or even speaking together, their charges were stayed 
for lack of evidence. 

Eric Lankin, the last of the SOAR accused to be held in cus- 
tody, was finally granted bail on September 3 after two denials. 
Alleged SOAR “ringleader” Alex Hundert, initially released on 
July 19, was rearrested on September 18; prosecutors accused 
him of breaching his “no demonstration” condition by speaking 
on public panels at the University of Waterloo and Ryerson Uni- 
versity. He was released from prison with extremely restrictive 
conditions in mid- October, including an unprecedented ban on 
“publicly expressing a political opinion,” only to be re-arrested 
soon after for alleged intimidation of the Crown Attorney. He 
was released again on January 24, 2011, and remained under 
limited house arrest for many months. 

On September 29, Jaroslava Avila, an anarchist and Mapuche 
activist studying political science at the University of Toronto, 
became the last of the co-accused to be arrested. Her charges 
were dropped three months later. 

Following the G20 riots, police circulated a “most wanted” 
list, including photos of many individuals who participated in 
the later attacks against the cruisers left at Spadina and Queen. 
Dozens of people were identified in this manner and turned 
themselves in or were arrested. Additional arrests occurred 
through August and into September, primarily in Ontario but 
also in Quebec and BC. Some officials hinted that anarchists 
from New York had been identified and would be charged, but 
this never panned out. 

One of those later identified through photographic evidence 
was Kelly Pflug-Back, a community organizer from Guelph. 
The Crown absurdly accused Kelly of being the on-the-ground 
“leader of the black bloc.” After pleading guilty to seven counts 
of Mischief and Disguise with Intent, she was sentenced on July 
19, 2012 to eleven months in prison, plus time served. 

Another individual charged with participating in black bloc 
actions was Ryan Rainville, an Indigenous anarchist. After three 
months in prison, he was released under strict house arrest to a 
Native spiritual healing center in Toronto. Rainville eventually 
pled guilty to three counts of Mischief Over $5000 and Breach 
of Peace, but contested the charges of assault and obstructing 
police that had been pressed as a result of the presence of a 
police officer inside one of the vehicles he admitted vandal- 
izing. He repeatedly defended his actions in the courtroom, 
vowing struggle against all forms of oppression and drawing a 
distinction between violence against property and the systemic 
violence of capitalism. 

In mid-June, three individuals were arrested for the arson of 
the Ottawa RBC. Charges against two of them were later stayed 
for lack of evidence. On December 7, 2010, a judge sentenced 
the third individual, Roger Clement, to three and a half years. 
Asked by the court if he would like to take the opportunity 
to apologize, Clement refused to do so. Instead, he offered a 
humble apology to his friends and family for the inconvenience 
he had caused them, and for the fact that the money that would 
be used to incarcerate him was not being spent on something 
more worthwhile. 
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The seventeen individuals still facing conspiracy charges 
finally resolved their cases on November 22, 2011 without 
setting a legal precedent for conspiracy convictions related to 
demonstration organizing. Six accepted plea deals in return for 
the others having their charges withdrawn. Alex Hundert and 
Mandy Hiscocks pled to one count of counseling mischief over 
$5000 and one count of counseling to obstruct police; Leah 
Henderson, Peter Hopperton, Erik Lankin, and Adam Lewis 
pled to a single count of counseling mischief over $5000. Their 
sentences ranged from six to eighteen months. The seventeen 
released a collective statement proclaiming “We emerge united 
and in solidarity.” 

The Lessons of 2010 

For many, the now-iconic images of squad cars burning in the 
heart of Canada’s financial district were an exhilarating valida- 
tion of the Riot 2010 slogan. Short of an attack on Parliament 
Hill, one would be hard pressed to imagine a more vivid symbol 
of anarchist struggle against the Canadian state. 

Yet, while at most summits in recent memory it was consid- 
ered a victory to smash up a shopping district and disappear, 
Toronto seemed to present a situation in which generalized 
street fighting and securing of areas of the city with bar- 
ricades could have been possible if anarchists had stayed in 
better communication with each other and the crowds of 
supportive protestors and hooligans. The fact that this did 
not occur illustrates strategic errors in the buildup to the 
summit, not to mention the absence of an effective com- 
munications structure. 

In hindsight, anarchists in Ontario may have been held hos- 
tage by their own ambitions. SOAR worked so hard to prepare 
a full weekend of anarchist actions that they were unprepared 
when the Get Off the Fence march opened the possibility of 
general upheaval. Some longtime anarchists didn’t even attend, 
saving themselves for what they believed were more promising 


events — none of which ever happened precisely because of the 
success of the Get Off the Fence action. At a crucial moment, 
when the police were on the defensive and anarchists had every 
opportunity to push further into uncharted territory, anarchists 
abandoned the streets in order to prepare for the Saturday Night 
Fever mobile dance party. There is something to be said for 
quitting while you’re ahead — and without a communications 
structure, this may have been the best choice. But this was the 
turning point that allowed the police to regain the upper hand 
and thwart all of SOAR’s further plans. Saturday’s events show 
that sometimes anarchists’ aspirations are only limited by their 
inability to imagine that they will succeed. 


The mobilizations of 2010 helped create a new political climate 
in Canada that many anarchists found challenging to come to 
terms with. Following the Toronto G20, many comrades were 
forced to navigate crippling non-association clauses that barred 
them from planning or attending public demonstrations. Much 
time and energy was spent raising money for legal costs and 
court support. 

This enabled non-anarchists to frame the public discourse 
about the actions of the police in Toronto. Liberals, social demo- 
crats and right-wing libertarians presented the events of the 
G20 as exceptional; instead of channeling public indignation 
towards a deeper understanding of the need for real change, 
they focused on seeking minor reforms, often through fruit- 
less calls for public inquiries and rallies demanding that police 
“respect civil rights.” 

Immediately after the G20, conspiracy theorists began to 
circulate rumors that the black bloc was orchestrated by un- 
dercover police officers as a justification to crack down on 
peaceful protestors. These accusations, based on a superficial 
understanding of the use of agent provocateurs in the Monte- 
bello protests of 2007, spread quickly among a population so 


Riot 2010 may go down in history as the Last climax of the 
mass-mobilization era. In the mass mobilization model, people 
who shared ideological common ground converged in one 
Location opposite a convergence of their foes, concentrating 
a global rivalry into one flashpoint. Since the Toronto G20, 
anarchists have shifted to a new model, participating in 
diffuse social upheavals originating in common conditions 
rather than political positions— spreading the clash throughout 
society rather than concentrating it in one location. 


deeply conditioned by the dogmas of nonvio- 
lence and state omnipotence that it could not 
imagine how a few hundred anarchists could get 
the better of the authorities. Some conspiracy 
theorists went so far as to claim that the burn- 
ing police cars were Hollywood props, while 
others suggested that the vehicles were left as 
“bait” — implying that those who lit them on 
fire were playing into a trap. 

Unfortunately, these misconceptions still 
linger in some circles. Anarchists produced 
comprehensive analyses debunking them, 
but failed to disseminate these widely beyond 
activist alternative media. In the immediate 
aftermath of the G20, much of the anarchist 
community was reeling from arrests or keeping 
a low profile in hopes of avoiding further repres- 
sion. In hindsight, it was a grave mistake to 
remain silent during this period. At this crucial 
moment, anarchists could have used their new 
visibility to build on their successes and deal a 
critical blow to pacifist hegemony. 

The View from 2012 

Canadian anarchists learned some hard lessons 
from the RCMP-led Joint Intelligence Group 
operation carried out in the year and a half 
leading up to the Olympics and G20. Freedom 
of Information requests filed by independent 
journalists subsequently revealed the presence 
of no less than twelve undercover police opera- 
tives across the country participating in this 
operation — most of whom still have not been 
identified. As the initial shock of “Khalid”s and 
“Brenda’s betrayal wore off, Canadian anar- 
chists moved to re-establish informal regional 
and national networks, armed with a more nu- 
anced understanding of police surveillance and 
infiltration tactics. 

Many of our comrades have completed the 
prison sentences they incurred as a result of the 
2010 protests, while others are still involved in 
the legal process. Mandy Hiscocks and Alex 
Hundert, both currently incarcerated, are fo- 
cusing on organizing within the prison system, 
and have shared their experiences through blogs 
maintained by outside supporters. 

Although the iconic images of burning police 
cars in downtown Toronto were inspiring to 
anarchists and anti-authoritarians, the same can’t 
necessarily be said of other segments of Canadian 
society. Anarchists active in the Occupy move- 
ment had to deal with the conspiracy claims 
popularized by so-called “info -warrior” types 
in addition to the perils of being singled out by 
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liberals and right-wingers intent on cooperating 
with police. This was not unique to Canada — a 
similar dynamic played out in Occupy camps in 
the US — but whereas elsewhere, antagonisms 
flared between participants who adopted differ- 
ing tactics, in Toronto anarchists were viewed 
skeptically before the occupations even began. 

As the dust settles on Riot 2010, its high points 
have been eclipsed by the massive Quebec stu- 
dent strikes of 2012. This movement, largely 
propelled by the anarcho-syndicalist student 
group ASSE, indicates an exciting new direction 
for anarchist organizing. Just as the Toronto G20 
summit heralded the arrival of the “age of auster- 
ity,” the Quebec student movement implies a new 
phase of struggle. We can anticipate a period of 
intensifying class warfare in which we will have 
to contend with the increasing repression that 
will doubtless accompany the downward spiral 
of capitalism. 


One of the Long-term 
effects of the G20 protests 
was to fix the biock bloc 
in the North American 
imagination, ensuring that it 
would appear again during 
the Occupy movement 
of 2011 and beyond. 
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Editors' Postscript 


For most of the organizing leading up to the 
riots of 2010, the protests at the Olympics were 
the only goal; yet the G20 protests arguably 
eclipsed these. This shows how a protracted 
buildup campaign grounded in multiple com- 
munities can create momentum extending far 
beyond the original objective. At the same time, 
it’s worth reflecting on the intelligence error 
that led anarchists to underestimate the Get 
Off the Fence march. This tells us a lot about 
the current global context and what strategies 
are likely to be most effective. 

Until 2009, it seemed to make sense for an- 
archists to cast ourselves as the protagonists in 
struggles with the state; this set realistic goals 
in a time of low social conflict. Today, however, 
more and more people are drifting toward open 
revolt, while the state is scrambling to pick off its 
enemies before the next crisis. Even before the 
Occupy movement, the confrontational demon- 
strations at both the Pittsburgh and Toronto G20 
protests drew more participants from the general 
public than expected. In this context, rather than 
planning what “we” should do, we should focus 
on creating situations in which everyone can 
get out of control. This is especially pressing as 
the authorities identify anarchists as enemy #1. 

Anarchists in Ontario spent months laying 
plans that never panned out, exposing them- 
selves to massive conspiracy charges for actions 
they never got to participate in. Yet the riots 
took place regardless of the arrests of supposed 
ringleaders; in fact, the final nail in the coffin 
of the original SOAR plans was the readiness 
of average participants in the Get Off the Fence 
march to escalate beyond all expectations. 
Given the wide range of participants in this 


escalation and the negative consequences for 
those unfamiliar with proper security practices, 
it might have been wiser to invest more energy 
in educating the general public about resistance 
tactics and less in laying “secret” plans. 

An effective communications system might 
have enabled anarchists to respond more swift- 
ly and flexibly to the developments of that Sat- 
urday, but this points to a more fundamental 
issue. In the information age, the structures 
that channel communication are the most 
determinant factor in struggle. The flows of 
information create the social formations that 
preserve or interrupt the status quo; everything 
depends on whether we can establish subver- 
sive connections and currents. This goes not 
only for Twitter feeds and independent media 
co-ops, but also for the relations between black- 
bloc anarchists and groups like No One Is Il- 
legal — not to mention angry civilians without 
political affiliations. 

In the mass mobilization model, people who 
share ideological common ground converge in 
one location opposite a convergence of their 
foes, concentrating a global rivalry into one 
flashpoint. Since the Toronto G20, anarchists 
worldwide have shifted to a new model, partici- 
pating in diffuse social upheavals that originate 
in common conditions rather than political 
positions. This spreads the clash throughout 
society rather than concentrating it in one loca- 
tion. Now that this approach has caught on in 
North America with the occupation movement, 
Riot 2010 may go down in history as the last 
climax of the mass-mobilization era. It’s up to 
us to distill the worthwhile lessons of that era 
to pass on to the next one. 
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Kurt Wilckens: “Revenge Is Unworthy of an Anarchist" 


To understand the story of Kurt Wilckens, we have to situate 
it in the context of the massive social conflicts that rocked 
Argentina at the beginning of the 20 th century. For a time, new 
immigrants comprised a considerable portion of the Argentine 
working class; in effect, Europe was exporting its troublemakers 
to the so-called New World. 

Consequently, the anarchist movement in Argentina during 
this period was arguably the most popular in the history of the 
Americas, becoming the dominant force in the broader labor 
movement. In Buenos Aires, a city of less than one million, il- 
legal May Day demonstrations drew up to 70,000 participants 
and repeatedly resulted in gun battles with police. 

In January 1919, clashes erupted during the funeral procession 
for five workers who had been killed in a shootout with police 
during a strike; these spread throughout the city and touched 
off a general strike. In retaliation, the government declared 
martial law and turned a blind eye while the far-right Argentine 
Patriotic League carried out anti-Jewish pogroms. Several hun- 
dred were killed and thousands injured during what came to be 
referred to as la Semana Tragica, the Tragic Week; afterwards 
many thousands were imprisoned or deported. 

The following year, anarchists initiated major labor struggles 
in the wool industry in Patagonia, the southernmost region of Ar- 
gentina. These intensified until the end of 1921, when lieutenant 
colonel Hector Benigno Varela led a detachment of the army to 
put down the unrest — ultimately killing 1500 workers. Upon 
his return to Buenos Aires, Varela was feted by the Argentine 
Patriotic League, while employers in Patagonia announced the 
lowering of all wages by a third. 

Like countless others, Kurt Wilckens had come to the New 
World looking for work. First he ventured to the United States, 
where he worked at a fish factory and then in the mines of 
Arizona. He was finally deported to Germany, arriving near 
the end of the series of unsuccessful revolts following the First 
World War and leaving again quickly for the West — this time 
to Argentina. 

As an admirer of Tolstoy — and a vegetarian teetotaler, like 
many other anarchists then and now — Wilckens was opposed 
to violence. But he could not remain passive in the face of the 
massacre in Patagonia. He resolved to kill Varela and sought 
the assistance of anarchists more experienced in clandestine 
activity to prepare a bomb. 

When he finally caught Varela outside his home and threw 
the bomb at him, a ten-year- old girl suddenly appeared be- 
tween them. Wilckens shielded her body from the blast with 
his own, sustaining injuries that prevented him from escaping. 
He refused to give the police any information, claiming sole 
responsibility for the attack. 

Months later, Wilckens was shot to death in his prison cell by 
Varela’s nephew, Ernesto Perez Millan Temperley — a member 
of the Argentine Patriotic League who had participated in the 


massacre in Patagonia. The murderer pled insanity and was 
given a comfortable place in a psychiatric hospital. 

He was not safe there, however. A former professor of Russian 
extraction, German Boris Wladimirovich had veered towards 
anarchism after breaking with Lenin at the Socialist Congress 
in Geneva in 1904. He was serving time in Ushuaia prison in 
Buenos Aires for an armed robbery intended to finance anar- 
chist publishing when he heard about Wilckens’ killing and 
determined to avenge it. 

The Russian began to feign fits of madness and eventually 
succeeded in getting himself transferred to the same psychiatric 
hospital. Comrades smuggled a gun in to him, but he couldn’t 
get access to Wilckens’ killer, who was housed in more luxurious 
quarters than the common prisoners. However, Wladimirovich 
made the acquaintance of another patient, Esteban Lucich — an 
immigrant from Dubrovnik with anarcho-syndicalist sympa- 
thies, the only one of the three who was there on account of 
actual mental illness. 

Lucich was permitted to move freely about the asylum. So 
it was that, encouraged by his friend, he visited Perez Millan’s 
room and shot him fatally, paying back blood for blood. . . for 
blood... for blood. 

In reflecting on this succession of killings, we should re- 
member Wilckens’ own words: “ But revenge is unworthy of an 
anarchist! Tomorrow, our tomorrow, does not affirm quarrels, crime, 
or lies.” Wilckens refused the Christian moralism that frames 
justice as payment for sins, yet concluded that he had to take 
action all the same. 

His example remains instructive today. It may be necessary 
to take up arms against those who oppress and coerce; it may 
even be necessary to take their lives — certainly they do not 
shrink from taking ours. But generally speaking, at the very 
moment it becomes possible to slaughter one’s adversaries 
wholesale, this becomes not only unnecessary but extremely 
dangerous. It is understandable to desire vengeance — faced 
with the brutality of our oppressors, it is almost inhuman not 
to — but insofar as we are guided by this desire rather than our 
desire for a better world, we betray our ideals. As soon as we 
feel entitled to carry out slaughters of our own, we become 
like the Bolsheviks who, seizing power, went on executing 
and imprisoning their perceived enemies until they had eaten 
themselves alive. Revolutionaries who fail this test become a 
counter-revolution unto themselves. 

We have to fight; in the end, we may have to kill. But let us 
do so with humility, never accustoming ourselves to bloodshed, 
so we do not poison the future we carry within us. 

For further reading about these and other events in the history 
of Argentine anarchism, seek out the works of Osvaldo Bayer. 

Artwork by Berliac: berliac.com 
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WE ARE ALL OUTSIDE AGITATORS 


Everyone knows what happened next. The. occupation that 
began awkwardly in Manhattan sparked hundreds around the 
continent; indeed, the best thing about the pacifist-dominated 
Occupy Wall Street was its function as a myth that enabled 
a wide range of people to imagine that the resistance move- 
ments they desired were possible. In the Bay Area, anarchists 
frustrated by how Occupy San Francisco mirrored some of 
the shortcomings of the New York occupation made sure that 
Occupy Oakland had a different character. 

Occupy Oakland raised the bar, establishing a police-free 
zone and supporting a diversity of tactics. The city government 
reacted by brutally evicting the Oakland encampment, but 
this only galvanized more momentum. The nationwide move- 
ment arguably peaked on November 2, when thousands shut 
down the Port of Oakland in response, alongside black bloc 
property destruction and a building occupation that inspired 
similar efforts around the country. The state drew the line at 
this, answering with rapidly escalating violence; most of the 
major encampments were evicted within the next two weeks. 

By the end of 2011, the context of anticapitalist struggle in the 
US had expanded dramatically. But the horizon was no longer 
open: though many battles were still to be fought, all the pieces 
were on the chessboard, at least for that round. The Occupy move- 
ment began its long, slow demise, with the demonstrations of 
May Day 2012 showing that only anarchists — largely concentrated 
on the West Coast — had maintained momentum. Overseas, the 
massive street fighting in Barcelona during the Spanish general 
strike of March 29, 2012 demonstrated that the pacifism of the 
plaza occupations had been a temporary phase there, as well. 

One year’s innovations are the next year’s limitations.* Often, 
in places where the movement had crossed a new threshold, it 
subsequently remained suspended at that point of development, 
limited by the same structures that had enabled it to advance. 
After the occupation of the capitol in Madison, the movement in 
Wisconsin never caught up to what followed in New York, just 
as Occupy Wall Street never matched the intensity of Occupy 
Oakland. In February 2012, after one of the last major Occupy 
Oakland actions, a student strike in Montreal set off months 
of even more intense conflict across the Canadian border. As 
the shockwaves of upheaval ricochet back and forth across the 
continent, those who have not yet played a starring role in this 
story — the outsiders — may be the ones to write the next chapter. 


The Occupy model broke the impasse that had stymied an- 
archists torn between risking conspiracy charges for public 
organizing and risking isolation in covert activity. It offered a 

* For example, the emphasis on tactical nonviolence that had attracted a diverse 
social body to Occupy Wall Street became an obstacle to keeping the streets 
when repression escalated. 


participatory organizing space, superseding the summit model 
for confrontation by drawing in wider swaths of the population 
to fight on their home turf. At the same time, the challenges 
anarchists posed to this space by acting outside of it served to 
keep it vibrant. Without autonomous action always pushing 
things further, consensus process would have limited the range 
of possibilities to the lowest common denominator, reducing 
the stakes of the struggle. Wherever this challenge was missing, 
the general assemblies emptied out quickly. Anarchists have 
long been smeared as outside agitators; it was precisely outside 
agitation that sustained the occupation movement. 

In basing itself in public spaces — outside the workplace, and 
outside subculture — the Occupy movement caught up to an era 
in which few people have fixed economic or social positions 
to defend. From Dayton to Dakar, deregulation and digitiza- 
tion have swept us into a global pool of fluid labor; many of 
us need to find a new job every year, if not every week. This 
vulnerability — the consequence of being expendable as far as 
the economy is concerned — is the common thread that connects 
baristas and sex workers in the US with the one billion people 
who live in favelas and shantytowns worldwide. 

This explains why the occupations peaked with a port block- 
ade: the only weapon left to a superfluous class is interruption. 
The blockades of November 2 and December 12, 2011 were 
controversial because they bypassed labor unions, but those 
unions are the dying holdovers of a bygone era of peace treaties 
between capitalists and workers. To get any leverage today, we 
all have to become outside agitators. 


As the crisis goes on and more people lose their previous po- 
sitions in society, traditional struggles will collapse, but the 
disenfranchised will pour into every struggle that creates new 
commons. Yet these commons can only survive as long as they 
spread: we can only defend ourselves offensively. 

Forget about going back to the old days — there can be no 
more peace treaties between classes when even governments are 
scrambling to keep up with the accelerating effects of capital- 
ism. Forget about fighting to preserve your economic role and 
privileges — the only hope is to legitimize common resistance 
from outside them, against them. Forget about strategies based 
on incremental victories, radicalizing our demands as people 
build up a taste for winning — today it’s easier to topple govern- 
ments than to reform them. We have to popularize new ways 
of fighting that create social bodies outside all capitalist roles, 
that can one day put an end to capitalism itself. 

Much of what is covered in this issue was unthinkable only 
three years ago. If we want to be realistic, let’s plan to be doing 
the unthinkable three years from now. The wolves are at the 
door. Fet’s be the barbarians at the gates. 
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